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THE OLD LOG SCHOOL 
A CHRONICLE OF RURAL EDUCATION’ 


WILLIAM J. MARTIN 


CENTURY ago a revolution was in progress in the United States. 

It was a revolution as fraught with meaning for the everyday 

life of the average person of 1933 as the political revolutions 
of 1776 and 1787. The social institution that has received ever since a 
larger proportion of the conscious attention of men, women, and chil- 
dren than any other was taking form—the public-school system. It is 
the institution that has absorbed, directly and indirectly, a larger share 
of the national income than any other. The public-school system with 
its ideal of universal education as a panacea for social ills is still gener- 
ally taken for granted, although it is not improbable that the current 
criticism of the tremendous burden of expense may mark an epoch in 
its development. It is generally forgotten that one hundred years ago 
the idea of providing an equal opportunity for the education of every 
child at the expense of the state was regarded by many as a radical and 
dangerous innovation tending to social “leveling”—the current term is 
communism. The idea was not new but in the second quarter of the 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 23, 
1933. The author is assistant professor of history at the University of Pittsburgh. Ed. 
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last century the issue was joined, the battles were fought, and what may 
be called the modern theory—the “new deal”—prevailed. 

The history of Pennsylvania furnishes the best opportunity to see 
clearly the issues and the stages of development of this controversy. The 
second constitution of Pennsylvania, that of 1790, authorized the legis- 
lature to provide for the establishment of schools throughout the com- 
monwealth, “in such manner that the poor may be taught gratis.”* A 
social philosophy is contained in that clause. It shows appreciation of the 
desirability of universal education but an implicit denial of the demo- 
cratic function of the state. The poor we have always with us, charity 
is necessary; we should furnish them a minimum of food and clothing, 
shelter in poorhouses, and the rudiments of education in pauper schools. 
Let them be duly grateful and humble, conscious of their subordinate 
status in society. 

For four and one-half decades the legislature of the commonwealth 
perpetuated this theory officially. In 1802 a law was passed with the 
title, “An Act to provide for the education of poor children gratis.” In 
1804 a new law was called, “An Act to provide for the more effectual 
education of the children of the poor gratis.” A law of 1809 bore a 
similar title. A new day began to dawn in 1824 with a law to provide 
“more effectually for the education of the poor gratis, and for laying the 
foundation of a general system of education throughout the Common- 
wealth.” This law was not carried into effect and was soon repealed. It 
is not within the province of this paper to trace the final development of 
the democratic ideal in educational legislation to its culmination in the 
act of 1834 entitled “An Act to establish a general system of education 
by common schools.” 

The passage of this act and especially the provision for local option, 
in that each school district was to vote on the acceptance or rejection of 
the system, initiated a new flood of argument. Wickersham, the pioncer 
historian of education in Pennsylvania, says that “‘no other question was 
ever debated so generally in Pennsylvania, or with the same warmth, 

2 Article 7, section 1. 


3 James P. Wickersham, A History of Education in Pennsylvania, 263-265, 270, 313 


(Lancaster, Pa., 1886); Louise G. Walsh and Matthew J. Walsh, History and Organi- 
zation of Education in Pennsylvania, 84, 85, 106 (Indiana, Pa., c1g28). 
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with the same determination, and, it may be added, with the same bit- 
terness, as the question of free schools.” The system met with most fa- 
vor in the northern counties and “was comparatively well received in 


the counties west of the Alleghanies,” 


where the population was more 
homogeneous—economically, socially, religiously, and racially—and “a 
diversity in wealth had not yet bred distinctions of class.” In Allegheny 
County, twenty-five districts voted to accept the system, two voted to 
reject it, and two made no returns. Thaddeus Stevens championed in 
the legislature the cause of free education, and the law was not repealed. 
The last hope of the ultra-conservatives was dispelled by the supreme 
court of Pennsylvania, which decided that “while the Constitution im- 
peratively demanded the establishment of schools in which the poor 
should be taught gratuitously, it did not forbid the establishment of those 
in which all children, rich and poor alike, should be so taught.’’4 

During the period of this bitter controversy and momentous decision 
in Pennsylvania, the other states, especially those in the North, generally 
with considerable difficulty and friction, laid the foundations for that 
great American institution, the public schools. It is the ultimate purpose 
of this paper to examine a specific and perhaps typical example of educa- 
tional experience during this period of beginnings. A rural specimen is 
the more nearly typical because in the generation before the Civil War 
the majority of the population lived in the country or in the village and 
was educated in the ungraded, one-room school. But before proceeding 
to the analysis the writer deems it not improper to justify to his fellow 
members of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania his selection 
of material dealing with a community separated from Pennsylvania by 
political mischance, although actually in every natural sense a part of 
western Pennsylvania and even of the Pittsburgh district: Jefferson 
County, Ohio, of which Steubenville is the county seat. 

All persons interested in local and state history have heard reiterated 
the complaint that Pennsylvania, more than almost any other state, has 
grossly neglected the intellectual and emotional opportunities afforded 
by her glorious history. Accepting this as an approximation of truth, it 


may be suggested that of all the proper fields neglected, the one most 


4 Wickersham, Education in Pennsylvania, 259, 318. 
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neglected, and that one particularly pertinent to western Pennsylvania, 
is that of the expansion of Pennsylvania and her influence on the regions 
to the west. General histories make much of the expansion of New Eng- 
land and the far-flung political and cultural dominion of Virginia, but 
of the expansion of Pennsylvania, little or nothing. Even in the devel- 


opment of that “Western Pennsylvania Irredenta,” 


that politico-geo- 
graphical monstrosity, the West Virginia Panhandle, and in the influ- 
ences involved in the creation of the state of West Virginia, the possible 
claims of Pennsylvania have been somewhat neglected. Northern Ohio 
is credited to New England and southern Ohio to Virginia; yet in 1850, 
when the census first takes account of nativity, 200,634 of the residents 
of Ohio were natives of Pennsylvania, as compared with 85,762 of 
Virginia, and only 66,032 of all New England.’ The biographical data 
for the middle eastern counties of Ohio give the impression that the 
community leaders generally were sons of Pennsylvania.® 

A few examples will illustrate the particularly close and mutual asso- 
ciation of Jefferson County with western Pennsylvania. The site of 
Steubenville was owned in part by James Ross, a prominent lawyer and 
political leader of Allegheny and Washington counties, Pennsylvania, 
and in part by Bezaleel Wells, described as a son of the man who built 
the first frame house in Washington County, Pennsylvania. Ross and 
Wells laid out the town of Steubenville.? The instance of Edwin M. 
Stanton, who might be described as of Pittsburgh and Steubenville, is 
well known to all. Alexander Martin, the first president of West Vir- 
ginia University, and later of De Pauw University, taught school in 
Brush Creek Township, Jefferson County, in 1844, graduated from 
Allegheny College in 1848, was admitted to the Pittsburgh Synod, and 
taught Greek in Allegheny College from 1855 to 1864. His brother, 
James Martin, bought a farm in Jefferson County, Ohio, from the 
United States in the eighteen thirties; he moved to Logan’s Ferry, 
Pennsylvania, in the eighteen forties, where he operated a stone quarry 
and coal mine; soon after the war he retired to a twenty-acre farm on 

5 United States Census, 1850, p. xxxvi. 


6 History of the Upper Ohio Valley, vol. 2, passim (Madison, Wis., 1890). 
7 History of the Upper Ohio Valley, 2: 341. 
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Mt. Lebanon near Pittsburgh, where he lived until his death in 1896. 
Instances of the human interrelation of western Pennsylvania and east- 
ern Ohio may be multiplied indefinitely. 

One of the earliest settlements west of the Ohio River was at the 
mouth of Yellow Creek, near Wellsville, Ohio. Less than ten miles up 
from the river lies a region that, because of its hilly character and stony, 
rather thin soil, did not attract the first comers to permanent settle- 
ment; but in the first three decades of the nineteenth century it was 
occupied by settlers who came almost entirely from western Pennsyl- 
vania or from Scotland. The original political organization was Saline 
Township, Columbiana County; in 1832 it was reorganized as Brush 
Creek Township, Jefferson County. The settlers were an industrious 
people and found that, after the strenuous labor of clearing the un- 
broken forest, they could obtain a good living by raising wheat and 
cattle. They found a market in the towns along the Ohio River; and 
the old residents still recall traditions of annual trips to the great me- 
tropolis, Pittsburgh, in the days before the railroad. These journeys 
were financed, with something over, by the animals driven, or the prod- 
uce carried in wagons, over the long road to the great city. The produce, 
generally butter and eggs, sometimes included knitted goods and other 
simple products of home manufacture in the winter months. The com- 
munity progressed until near the Civil War, when soil exhaustion and 
the competition of western wheat and cattle brought the decline that has 
been the fate of so many similar communities in eastern Ohio, western 
Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. The population of Brush Creek Town- 
ship in 1840 was 757; in 1860, 623. The construction of an improved 
road in 1929 has somewhat brightened the complexion of the commu- 
nity, but the Baldassaris, the Letinskys, and the Gruscheskys are now 
coming to occupy the homesteads of the Clarkes, Dallases, Kerrs, Mc- 
Intoshes, Mackenzies, Roses, and Russells. 

The original settlers were a literate and socially-minded folk who 
regarded the institutions of religion and education as universal essentials 
of human life. The early years have left little trace of educational ex- 
perience; but for School District No. 2 of Brush Creek Township, 
from its reorganization in 1830 until 1867, there exists a continuous 
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record of educational, economic, and social data, compiled by a series of 
faithful secretaries.® 

On September 15, 1830, the inhabitants of the district met and elect- 
ed officers, “and unanimously voted a tax sufficient to build a school 
house twenty feet square, of hewn logs, shingle roof, stone chimney, 
and with door, windows and floors as usual.” The building was erected 
by the inhabitants, it is said, in one day. It has been described as follows: 

The house was but eighteen feet square, with a low, rough ceiling, un- 
whitened and unadorned with the least hint at art or luxury. There were 
six small nine-light windows, near enough to the ground to permit the chil- 
dren to feast their curious eyes on the traveler who at very long interims 
passed that way ... Along two of the sides of this room, with one edge fas- 
tened to the wall, ran the writing desks, fronted by long benches of oak wood 
without a back .. . A huge chimney fronted and gaped at the master, with 
an iron bar for its upper lip.? 
Whether the building was eighteen feet square or twenty feet square 
it was surely none too large. The total enrollment in several winter 
terms was more than seventy and the average attendance more than 
forty. It is easy to calculate that on average days the maximum floor 
space per pupil was less than ten square feet. The master would hardly 
have room to swing his birch. The building was warmed by a wood 
fire, which for several years burned in the open fireplace. In 1841 a 
wood stove was procured, and in 1849 another stove was purchased for 
eight dollars and ten cents. The latter may have been a coal stove as 
there is an item of one dollar’s worth of brick for the chimney; but the 
first record of the purchase of coal was in 1858. In 1849 the directors 
c ° ° . 
“entered into to [sic] an agreement with Joshua Clark to put a roof 
on the school house in district No 2 and to put new barge bards [ barge- 
boards| on and to box the eve in good workman like manner, said 
Joshua Clark furnishing all the materials, for which he is to receive 

8 The remainder of this paper, except as otherwise indicated, is based on this manu- 
script record, which is in the possession of the author. Brush Creek Township had an 
earlier log schoolhouse built in 1814. History of the Upper Ohio Valley, 2: 402. 

9 Alexander Clark, The Old Log School House, 12 (Philadelphia, 1861). This rare 
book was written by the son of Samuel Clark, the first clerk of district no. 2 and a 


teacher both in this building and in the earlier one of 1814. See History of the Upper Ohio 
Valley, 2: 401. 
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thirteen dollars.” Aside from these minor alterations and repairs there 
was little change in the building until it was torn down in 1874 to be 
replaced by a frame building. With slight allowance for differences in 
detail, look at the picture of the Log College in the possession of the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and you will see the old 
schoolhouse of Brush Creek ‘Township.’° 

Educational finance was a small but rather complex matter. In the 
early years certain fines were turned into the school fund, but for the 
period generally there were four sources of revenue—local taxation, con- 
tributions, the common school fund received through the county treas- 
urer, and the income from section 16. The first tax schedule (1830) 
contained the names of thirty-six “residenters” who owned in the aggre- 
gate 1,791 acres of land assessed at $2,296. Chattel property totaled 
$2,032. Adding the land of eight non-residents and applying a rate of 
ten mills, “made the sum total of the duplicate at about fifty-three 
dollars.” There was some confusion in the original tax list and some 


“had escaped the eye of the Assessor,” and, 


holders of chattel property 
as the clerk notes in the records in language very familiar to the modern 
taxpayer, “there had been much inequality in the appraisement.” In a 
list of thirty-nine taxables of 1843, only the local magnate owed a 
school tax of more than one dollar, while poor John Householder owed 
only one cent and eight mills. The revenues were always small and 
occasionally there was resort to private contributions, a practice much 
more common in earlier years before any regular system of school fi- 
nance had been provided. In January, 1844, a time when many agricul- 
tural areas in the United States were near the bottom of the depression 
following the panic of 1837, the wood and the money both ran out. 
Seventeen of the patrons signed an agreement “to pay . . . our propor- 
tion of the wood bill, for the quarters school now being kept . . . in 
proportion to the time by us respectfully [sic] sent to said school.” A 
similar arrangement was made at the beginning of the next term. The 
wood for the three months’ term, which had cost twelve dollars in 
1841, cost ten dollars in 1843, and eight dollars in 1844. Subscription 
lists were also made to guarantee salaries and to repair and furnish the 


10 This picture is reproduced opposite p. 163. 
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schoolhouse. The “treasurer of section 16” provided a small but reg- 
ular sum for the district budget. The records show only the amounts 
for the early years when they varied from about eight to nineteen dol- 
lars annually. The annual budget from 1830 to 1852 averaged scarcely 
one hundred dollars. With the increase in length of term and rising 
salaries it was considerably larger in the fifties and sixties. The custom- 
ary bond of the district treasurer in the early period seems to have been 
one hundred dollars. 

The school year was divided into a winter term, usually beginning in 
the first half of December, and a summer term beginning in May. In 
the period from 1844 to 1866, the summer term varied in length from 
two to more than four months, apparently according to the condition of 
the funds. The winter term was of three months until 1853 when it 
was increased to three and one-half months, and in 1854 it was ex- 
tended to four months. The teacher in the winter term was, until 
1860, invariably a man; the summer teacher was usually, although by 
no means invariably, a woman. In the winter the school was designed 
primarily for the older youth, especially the men, aged twelve to twenty; 
consequently the superior intellectual as well as disciplinary capacity of 
the male teacher was essential. Children of all ages were enrolled, but 
the younger were often unable to walk the miles through the snows or 
storms of winter, and when present, it is said, customarily recited their 
“‘a-b, abs,” to one of the older pupils. It is a reasonable inference that 
the summer school was regarded as a sort of combination kindergarten, 
day nursery, and girls’ seminary. The men, aged about twelve and up- 
wards, would all be required to labor in the season of seed time, cultiva- 
tion, and harvest. In this district the assumption of the intellectual supe- 
riority of the male was laid aside in 1860 for from that time until the 
end of the record in 1867 women taught both summer and winter 
terms. The theory that the war alone caused the change is in this case 
somewhat weakened by the fact that the first employment of a woman 
teacher for winter occurred just two weeks after the secession of South 
Carolina. Possibly the news of the secession reached the community just 
in time to turn the balance in favor of her election. 

The first record of a teacher’s contract is dated December 10, 1838, 
and is as follows: 
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At a meeting of the school directors held at the house of William Kerr, 

Samuel Clark jr having exhibited a certificate from the school examiners of 
this county, it was agreed to employ him to teach school three months, teach- 
ing five days each week, and not less than six hours each day, and twenty four 
days to be reckoned a month; for which he is to receive eighteen dollars a 
month. School to commence on the 24™ of this month. 
This agreement illustrates the general character of the fifty-four con- 
tracts included in this record. Only one, and that the first summer con- 
tract (1840), seems to indicate that the practice of “boarding round” 
occurred in that community. Probably the practice was not as common 
as is often assumed, unless possibly in the earliest stages of frontier so- 
ciety. It seems reasonable to believe that school directors then were as 
well aware as many of them are now of the desirability of patronizing 
home talent. A large majority of the approximately sixty terms for 
which data are available were taught by resident teachers. The Clarks 
had the best of it. Samuel Clark, Jr., taught the winter terms that be- 
gan in 1838, 1839, 1842, 1846, 1847, 1850, 1852, and no doubt sev- 
eral terms prior to 1838. But there were also Hugh Clark, J. L. Clark, 
George D. Clark, and Catherine Clark. William Kerr, Samuel C. Kerr, 
and Leah B. Kerr were responsible for no small part of the education 
of the Brush Creek Township youth. 

There is possibly no current subject in which there is a more extensive 
interest or on which there are a greater number of authorities than that 
of the salaries of school teachers. Prior to the Civil War, lacking pro- 
fessional organization, minimum salary laws, and other adjuncts, the 
teacher candidate made his bargain with the directors as best he could. 
The salaries in the second district no doubt depended on the prices of 
wheat; they maintained a striking harmony with the ups and downs of 
agricultural prosperity generally in that period. No exact data are fur- 
nished before 1838, but it seems quite certain that the eighteen dollars 
a month for the term beginning in December of that year was more 
than the salary for the preceding winter term. The salary for 1839 
was also eighteen dollars. In other words, the depression beginning in 
1837 had not yet struck Brush Creek Township with full force. But 
it was in the years following 1839 that this community, in common 
with nearly all of the older agricultural areas of the United States, 
North and South, lay in the doldrums, wondering, no doubt, when if 
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ever prosperity was coming round the corner. In the second district, 
from 1840 to 1851, salaries ranged from thirteen to seventeen dollars 
a month in the winter term. The same superior teacher who got eight- 
een dollars in 1838 and 1839 taught for seventeen dollars in 1842 and 
for sixteen in 1846 and 1847. The Mexican War and the discovery of 
gold in California were about to initiate the next “new era,” but this 
schedule of teachers’ salaries shows no response until 1852, when Sam- 
uel Clark finally got back to his eighteen dollars of thirteen years before. 
Prosperity had returned, matching the prosperity of the United States 
as a whole. The great business boom of the fifties had come to Brush 
Creek. People went wild. In 1853 a teacher hired for eighteen dollars 
committed the inconceivable act of breaking his contract, and a new 
man had to be paid twenty dollars. The rise continued, with a two- 
dollar increase in 1855 and another in 1856; and in December, 1857, 
the teacher who had taught the preceding term was given a sixteen and 
one-half per cent increase, raising the salary to the fabulous sum of 
twenty-eight dollars a month. The panic of 1857 was then months old 
but the wheat crop of that year went off at a good figure and money 
was still plentiful. Salaries reacted in the following year and reached a 


low of nineteen dollars in December, 1860; but the beginning of that 





term marked a new thing—a girl teaching the winter term. The new 
competition seems to have overcome the stimulating effects of war, as 
another low was reached at seventeen dollars and fifty cents a month 
for the term 1863-64; but the same female was reélected for the first 
winter after the war at twenty-four dollars and in the second and third 
winters after the war females received twenty-five dollars a month. 

Before 1860, the discrimination against women was not limited to 
their relegation to the summer term. They taught the summer-term 
schools from 1844 to 1852 for the average salary of seven dollars and 
fifty cents a month, while the winter males for the same period re- 
ceived an average of sixteen dollars. Men also taught the summer terms, 
from 1853 to 1857, at an average of twenty dollars. In the war period 
and after there is a definite tendency to diminish the spread between the 
salaries of males and females. 

These teachers would appear to have earned their modest compen- 
sation. The average enrollment in the winter term in the period for 
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which reports are included, 1839-53, was sixty. The average daily 
attendance for the same period was thirty-three. The average enroll- 
ment in summer for about the same period was forty-seven but the 
average daily attendance was only twenty-two. 

The standard curriculum of the period in the winter term was spell- 
ing, reading, writing, and arithmetic, at the beginning, to which was 
soon added English grammar; and apparently geography also was stand- 
ard after about 1845. Samuel Clark, who in 1839 certified that book- 
keeping was included in his offering, reported in 1846 and 1847 the 
most elaborate curriculum recorded during the period: “Alphabet, Spel- 
ling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English Grammar, Geography, 
Algebra.” 

This is the narrative of the educational practices of one community, 
but in its essentials so far as they have been presented, it is the story of 
the educational practices of a very large proportion of communities in 


the United States at some stage of their development. 
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A. JOHN DODDS 


HE PERIOD of the Civil War was an era of transition both in na- 
T tional and state politics. Few if any of the political leaders of west- 
ern Pennsylvania did more at that time to change the existing order 
than did Congressman John Covode. 

John Covode was born on March 17, 1808, on a farm about eight 
miles north of Fort Ligonier in Westmoreland County. His financial 
inheritance was small, but he was endowed with rich family traditions. 
Counselor of his youth was his paternal grandfather. Doubtless the old 
man often told of the time, almost a century past, when he had been 
kidnapped from the streets of Amsterdam as a little child and sold into 
bondage in Philadelphia, and of his long and bitter struggle for free- 
dom. From his mother Covode also learned the story of a struggle for 
human rights, for her progenitor, Abraham Op dem Graeff, moved by 
the preaching of William Penn, left the Crefeld weaving mills and his 
Rhineland home to join the colony of Friends at Philadelphia. He was 
a leader among the founders of Germantown and a signer of the fa- 
mous anti-slavery manifesto of 1688, the first document of its kind in 
American history. A dynamic spirit, an iron will, therefore, were Co- 
vode’s heritage.* 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 23, 
1933- A more extended treatment of the subject will be found in a thesis submitted by 
the author in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of master of arts at 
the University of Pittsburgh in February, 1933. The author is a teacher of history at 
Ambridge High School. Ed. 

2 George D. Albert, ed., History of the County of Westmoreland, Pennsylvania, 
436 (Philadelphia, 1882); William H. Barnes, The Fortieth Congress of the United 
States, 1:215 (New York, 1869); Albert B. Faust, The German Element in the United 
States, 1: 34-46 (New York, 1927); Greensburg Gazette, March 3, 1826; Johnstown 
Tribune, September 28, 1860; Philadelphia Public Ledger, January 11, 1928. 
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As a boy Covode obtained a scanty education in the newly-established 
Westmoreland County schools, working, meanwhile, as farmer and 
blacksmith’s helper. Then he learned the trade of the fuller,? a trade 
traditional with his maternal ancestry on both sides of the Atlantic. 
When little more than twenty years of age he built a woolen mill on 
the Tub Mill Creek, a stream that ran through his father’s farm; and 
around this factory Covodeville sprang up. Here for more than two 
score years, wool manufacturing held his interest. Yet he had the oppor- 
tunity and the vision to enter other fields of industrial endeavor, and he 
soon became identified with lumber, brick, lime, and coal companies. 
Chief of these was the Westmoreland Coal Company, organized in 
1847 by John Covode and William Larimer, Jr., which soon became 
one of the largest coal companies in the nation. Its rapid development 
was in part due to the construction of the Pennsylvania Railroad. When 
the railroad company was organized in 1846, Covode was a stockholder. 
He was an intimate friend of J. Edgar Thomson and Herman Haupt, 
organizers of the company, and he watched with more than casual in- 
terest its corporate development. At the time of his death his stock in 
this company was valued at approximately $125,000.4 

Shortly after the famous gold rush of 1849 William Larimer, Jr., 
who was then speculating in western land, noticed the opportunity for 
railroad construction in the Platte Valley and wrote to Covode to ob- 
tain financial and political assistance to promote such construction. In 
1857 Covode went west, obtained a land grant from the territorial 
legislature of Nebraska, and organized the Platte Valley Railroad Com- 
pany.’ Among the original incorporators were Covode, Haupt, J. M. 
Larimer, and Thomson. In 1852 Covode had married Hannah Thom- 
son Peale, a cousin of Frank Thomson, a later president of the Penn- 


3 John N. Boucher, Old and New Westmoreland, 2:627 (New York, 1918). 

4 Westmoreland County Archives, Writ of Partition, Inventory of Estates; William 
D. Kelley, in Memorial Addresses on the Life and Character of John Covode, 7 (Wash- 
ington, 1871); John Scott, in Memorial Addresses, 27; Greensburg Tribune, January 18, 
19, 1871; Congressional Globe, 40 Congress, 2 session, 2425, 3236. 

5 Congressional Globe, 40 Congress, 2 session, 2425, 3 session, 486; William Larimer, 
Jr., to Covode, January, March 25, 1857, Covode Papers. These papers are in private 


hands but it is hoped that they will be placed in a public depository in the near future. 
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sylvania Railroad.® These connections form a basis for an interpretation 
of his political acts and attitude. 

Covode was just twenty-four when he first entered politics. In 1832 
Governor George Wolf appointed him justice of the peace of Fairfield 
and Ligonier townships. ““Then, and in this humble office, it was that 
his neighbors bestowed upon him the sobriquet of honest John Covode.” 
This reputation gained in youth remained with him throughout life— 
full forty years later it was said, “His moral character . . . has been 
summed up by the popular voice in the single epithet, ‘Honest John 
Covode.’ ””? 

Covode was at first a Whig, a follower of Henry Clay, and a firm 
believer in the American System. In the election of 1845 and in the 
following election, at the time when the Pennsylvania Railroad was be- 
ing formed, he ran as a Whig for the office of state senator. He was 
defeated both times, the second time by a very narrow margin, in an 
overwhelmingly Democratic district. In 1854 he ran for Congress with 
the support of the Whigs, the Know-Nothings, and the Anti-Masonic 
parties. He defeated the incumbent by more than twenty-five hundred 
votes, and he served his district (the nineteenth) for four successive 
terms. Most worthy among his defeated opponents was Henry D. Fos- 
ter, who had been referred to by John Quincy Adams in 1846 as “the 
coming man” in politics and who in 1860 was the Democratic nominee 
for governor.® 

The outstanding accomplishment of Covode’s four terms in Con- 
gress, and indeed of his whole life, was his investigation of the Buchan- 
an administration. When he first entered Congress he was placed on 
the committee on public expenditures, a position that gave him oppor- 


tunity to observe and to oppose administrative extravagance. In his first 


6 Information from Mrs. Emma Covode Blair, a daughter of John Covode. 

7 Covode to John Mathiat, January 20, 1832, Covode Papers; Kelley, in Memorial Ad- 
dresses, §; Horace Maynard, in Memorial Addresses, 21. 

8 Albert, Westmoreland County, 437; Boucher, Old and Nese Westmoreland, 2: 56, 
627; Greensburg Tribune, January 19, 1871; Philadelphia Press, January 12, 1871; 
Benjamin P. Poore, comp., The Political Register and Congressional Directory, 347 
(Boston, 1878); William Egle, ed., Andrew Gregg Curtin: His Life and Services, 106 
(Philadelphia, 1895). 
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term he succeeded in reducing, below executive recommendation, ap- 
propriations to the war department. The Democratic leaders retaliated 
by sending federal employees into Westmoreland County to campaign 
against him.’ Apparently this was the beginning of the Covode-Buchan- 
an feud. The roots of disagreement, however, were embedded in the 
diverse political philosophies of the two men. 

In 1857 a financial depression embarrassed the Democratic adminis- 
tration. The federal budget became unbalanced, and the president, to 
solve the economic problems, recommended a controlled treasury-note 
inflation. Covode believed in sound money; he therefore opposed infla- 
tion and favored, instead, a drastic reduction of the budget.'® He point- 
ed out that treasury notes would drive the gold out of the country; 
Congress, nevertheless, passed the inflation measure. 

In 1858 Buchanan attempted to bring Kansas into the Union under 
the pro-slavery Lecompton constitution. Excitement ran high through- 
out the nation. Northern congressmen charged that votes had been pur- 
chased and coercion employed in a futile effort to pass the Lecompton 
bill. At the same time Buchanan charged that public elections in Penn- 
sylvania had been unduly swayed by the influence of money. Covode, 
then treasurer of the Republican state committee, immediately moved 
for congressional investigation, but this motion was defeated.'’ Inter- 
mittent charges of corruption continued for more than a year, until, on 
March 7, 1860, Covode renewed his motion for an investigation. This 
was election year, and the motion passed. Covode was made chairman 
of the committee and was empowered to investigate any charge of cor- 
ruption in any election or of abuses at any navy yard or any post office 
in the United States. 

Friends and foes unite in testifying to the memorable energy with 


which Covode carried on the inquisition. According to the minority re- 


port, he “usurped all the powers of the committee.””™ 


Funds appropri- 
ated by Congress were delayed, but Covode advanced the needed money 


9 Congressional Globe, 24 Congress, 1 session, 411, 1988; 35 Congress, 2 session, 589. 

10 Comgressiona! Globe, 35 Congress, 1 session, 109. 

1! Congressional Globe, 35 Congress, 2 session, 195. 

12 The Covode Investigation, 31 (36 Congress, 1 session, House Reports, no. 648— 
serial 1071). 
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from his own pocket.'? Twice Buchanan, asserting that the whole pro- 
ceeding was unconstitutional, appealed to Congress to stop the investi- 
gation. “I am to appear before Mr. Covode,” he protested, “to cross- 
examine the witnesses which he may produce before himself to sustain 
his own accusations against me.” In his second protest he said, “The 
Star Chamber, tyrannical and odious as it was, never proceeded in such 
a manner.”"4 Nevertheless, this unprecedented investigation continued. 
It centered upon the charge that the administration had advanced its 
pro-slavery Kansas policy by illegal methods. Star witnesses in this con- 
nection were John W. Forney, editor of the Philadelphia Press, and 
Cornelius Wendell, editor of the Washington Union. Wendell testified 
that the post-office department had given him liberal contracts for gov- 
ernment printing with the understanding that he was to share his profits 
with certain other editors who supported the president. His story seemed 
incredible, yet it tallied with his bank accounts. He further swore that 
he had distributed on behalf of the administration from thirty to forty 
thousand dollars to secure the passage of the Lecompton bill. Forney 
testified that the post-office department had offered him contracts worth 
eighty thousand dollars if he would support the Buchanan Kansas policy 
in editorials no longer than a man’s hand. Some forty other witnesses 
were examined, and other charges were investigated, with the result 
that the Buchanan administration was popularly discredited.'’ Although 
unethical practices were clearly shown to exist in the Philadelphia navy 
yards, as well as in the executive departments, no action was recom- 
mended against the guilty parties; but the testimony before the com- 
mittee was printed and sent broadcast. It was used as a textbook by 
Republican stump speakers throughout the nation. Beveridge, the fa- 
mous Lincoln biographer, says, this “celebrated report became one of the 
strongest Republican campaign documents . . . and knowledge of ve- 
nality thus given had much to do with the election of Lincoln.” Lincoln 


13 Congressional Globe, 36 Congress, 1 session, 2545. 
14 Congressional Globe, 36 Congress, 1 session, 1434, 3299; Ernest J. Eberling, Con- 
gressional Investigations, 167-169 (Columbia University, Studies in History, Economics 
1 public Law, no. 307—New York, 1928); James Buchanan, Works, 10: 402, 438 
(edited by John B. Moore—Philadelphia and London, 1910). 
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himself is quoted as having said that this report “finished the Demo- 
cratic Party as a national one.”*® 

In 1860 and again in 1863 Covode was a strong though unsuccess- 
ful candidate for the Republican nomination for governor. In each 
case he felt that Simon Cameron’s failure to give him promised support 
was the cause of his defeat. His campaign manager wrote of Cameron’s 
“perfidy” and “treachery.”'? Covode also was bitter, but at the time 
political expediency concealed his feelings. 

When the first year of the war brought reports of continued military 
reverses, Congress formed the famous war committee to investigate the 
causes of defeat and to assist the president in making decisions. Covode 
was placed on this powerful committee. General Ben Butler says that 
the war committee meetings were usually “held at the rooms of John 
Cavode [sic], at the Avenue Hotel, who took a leading interest in all 
war matters, and generally acted as Chairman of the Committee.” The 
work of the committee brought its members often into the presence of 
Lincoln, and on such occasions Covode’s frankness was memorable. 
Frankness seems to have increased his influence. It was the opinion of 
General Banks that Lincoln was influenced by Covode to order an ex- 
change of war prisoners contrary to the advice of General Grant and 
other military leaders.'® 

In 1862 Covode refused to run for reélection to Congress, but in 
1866 he yielded to his party’s call and was elected, displacing the Demo- 
crat, the Honorable John L. Dawson, who had meanwhile occupied 
his post. He was reélected in 1868. Although in 1863 he gave up his 
seat, it must not be thought that he lost contact with events in Wash- 
ington. When Lincoln was assassinated he hurried to the capital. On 

16 George T. Curtis, Life of James Buchanan, 2:254 (New York, 1883); Kelley, in 
Memorial Addresses, 6; Scott, in Memorial Addresses, 28; Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham 
Lincoln, 1809-1858, 2: 561, note 1 (Boston and New York, 1928); New York Times, 
January 16, 1871. 

17 Alexander K. McClure, Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania, 2:49 (Philadelphia, 
1905); Gideon Welles, Diary of Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy under Lincoln and 
Johnson, 1:219 (Boston and New York, 1911); James G. McQuaide to Covode, Decem- 
ber 2, 1859, May 1, 1860, Covode Papers. 

18 Benjamin F. Butler, Private and Official Correspondence... during the Period of the 
Civil War, 2:595 (Norwood, Mass., 1917); Charles Sumner, in Memorial Addresses, 
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the Sunday evening following Lincoln’s death, while Lincoln’s body 
still lay in the White House, he was in conference with Sumner, Stan- 
ton, Colfax, and others; they were reading and revising cabinet papers 
on reconstruction.'? Apparently they already knew that between the 
new president’s plan of reconstruction and their own was “a great gulf 
fixed.”” Covode, who had given his oldest son in the recent conflict, 
seemed determined that the war should not have been in vain. 

From the first, Covode opposed Johnson. The two men differed, 
not only on the question of reconstruction, but also in their attitudes 
toward railroads. Johnson wished to curb their growing power; Covode 
was the congressional spokesman of the Pennsylvania Railroad. From 
time to time he received his instructions from J. Edgar Thomson, pres- 
ident of the company. In 1860 Thomson wrote, “Allow me to intro- 
duce to you my friend Dr. Jeptha Fowlkes . . . who has in charge a 
bill to effect railroad construction between the Atlantic and Pacific 
States . . . The bill contemplates two roads and is the only one that 
will pass. .. . The large amount of iron required for these roads must 
insure the active cooperation of all the Pennsylvania members.” Eight 
years later he wrote, “Negotiations of great importance are now pend- 
ing which make it of great moment to us that the amendment intro- 
duced by yourself into the North Pacific R. R. bill . . . be adhered to.” 
Again he wrote, “In the appropriation bill, there is a sum to satisfy 
certain claims of the State of Maine . . . This sum will go toward the 
construction of a railway ... in which I have a material interest. I look 
upon the project as of great national importance.”*° President Johnson 
meanwhile was joining forces with those who were attempting to regu- 
late freight rates and stop land grants to railroads. 

In 1866, upon the suggestion of Secretary Stanton, Covode made an 
investigation as to the progress of reconstruction in Louisiana. Upon his 
return he submitted a report of observations, together with his recom- 
mendations for more and improved methods of reconstruction. Johnson 
refused to receive the report and suggested that, since his authority for 
the trip originated in the war department, he might file his report with 


19 Claude G. Bowers, The Tragic Era: The Revolution after Lincoln, 7 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1929); David M. Dewitt, The Impeachment and Trial of Andrew Johnson, 267 
(New York, 1903). 
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that office. Yet the belief prevailed in Washington that Johnson himself 
had requested Covode, as well as Carl Schurz, to make such a survey.*" 

In 1867 the judiciary committee of the House recommended that the 
president be impeached. Covode had appeared before the committee and 
urged that this action be taken. The House rejected the proposal; but 
on February 21, 1868, when Johnson, in clear violation of the tenure- 
of-office law, attempted to remove Secretary Stanton from office, Co- 
vode moved that “Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, be 
impeached of high crimes and misdemeanors.” The following day, amid 
great excitement, the House passed this resolution, impeaching for the 
first and only time a president of the United States.** 

In 1870 Covode declined to run for reélection. He was then chair- 
man of the Republican state central committee and desired to turn his 
attention to state politics. But this was not to be. On January 11, 1871, 
while visiting friends in Harrisburg, he suffered a heart attack, and 
died.*3 His body was buried beside that of his valiant son, Colonel 
George Covode, in the country churchyard near his home. He left his 
unfinished work on the state committee to its able secretary, Matthew 
Stanley Quay, and his life record for the students of history. “The evil 
that men do lives after them.” So does the good. As an investigator of 
the Buchanan administration, thus clearing the way for a Republican 
victory in 1860; as a member of the powerful war committee; as an 
organizer of manufacturing, mining, and transportation companies; as 
the congressional spokesman of the Pennsylvania Railroad; and as the 
impeacher of President Johnson, “Honest John” Covode will be re- 
membered. In the words of Senator Sumner of Massachusetts, “‘he 
leaves a name which must be preserved in the history of Congress. In 
the long list of its members he will stand forth with an individuality 


not to be forgotten.”*4 


21 Joint Committee on Reconstruction, Report, part 4, p. 118 (39 Congress, 1 session, 
House Reports, no. 30—serial 1273); James G. Blaine, Twenty Years of Congress, 
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ALBERT GALLATIN 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA POLITICIAN’! 


RUSSELL J. FERGUSON 


HE DETAILs of State politics are not a subject of great interest to 
te general public, even in their freshest condition, and the local 
politics of Pennsylvania in 1790 are no exception to this law. They are 
here of importance only so far as they are a part of Mr. Gallatin’s life, 
and the medium through which he rose to notice.”* Those are the words 
of Henry Adams, biographer of Albert Gallatin, and upon first thought 
they seem to discourage such a study as the present one. It must be 
remembered, however, that Adams dealt with the entire life of a prom- 
inent man whose activities were significant not only nationally but in- 
ternationally, an actor whose parts were played on two continents and 
in several countries. Furthermore, it must be remembered that Adams 
by birth and training was not so constituted that he would be attracted 
to the activities of a young democrat on the frontier.? If he did not find 
the details of Pennsylvania state politics interesting in comparison with 
activities of the later life of Gallatin, it does not follow that they are 
uninteresting to Pennsylvanians now, and particularly to western Penn- 
sylvanians delving into the early life of their region. 

Albert Gallatin’s previous training and experience prepared him ad- 
mirably for the activities in which he engaged during the decade from 
1790 to 1800. He was born in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1761 of an 
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old and aristocratic but not noble family. Five of his ancestors had 
served as chief magistrates of that little self-governing city. His grand- 
mother knew Voltaire well and young Albert occasionally accompanied 
her to call upon the great thinker. His academic education was com- 
pleted at the college of Geneva, where he fraternized with a group of 
young men who, while not radicals, understood and sympathized with 
the philosophy of Rousseau and the Physiocrats. After his graduation in 
1779 his grandmother urged him to enter the army and upon receiving 
his reply that he would not serve a tryant, she gave him a cuff on the 
ear, which probably did much toward stimulating his journey to Amer- 
ica. With a young companion, Henri Serre, he landed at Cape Ann on 
July 14, 1780. In 1783 he met Savary de Valcoulon, a Frenchman, 
who had claims against the state of Virginia and who established a part- 
nership with Gallatin for the purpose of procuring 120,000 acres of 
land. Gallatin’s share was one-fourth of the estate and was to be paid 
for until his majority by his superintendence of the enterprise. ‘There- 
after he spent the years 1783-89 as an agent, interpreter, and partner 
of Savary. The winters he passed in Richmond, Virginia, where he in- 
creased both his experience and his circle of friends. The summers he 
utilized in purchasing, surveying, and clearing land, in storekeeping, and 
in making intermittent journeys to New York and Philadelphia. He 
soon concluded that land in Fayette County, Pennsylvania, was more 
valuable and that Indian raids were less likely there than in Monon- 
galia County, Virginia, with the result that he made an effort to es- 
tablish a base of operations as near as possible to the Pennsylvania line. 
Consequently, he selected the farm of Thomas Clare, situated upon the 
Monongahela River and Georges Creek about four miles north of the 
Virginia line, and in 1785 he leased a house and five acres from Clare, 
upon which he established a store. Two years later he purchased from 
Clare 450 acres, to which he transferred the store and where he built 
his home, Friendship Hill. Grounded in European culture and educa- 


4 Adams, Gallatin, 3, 7, 10, 16, 26, 46, 60, 62; Albert Gallatin, Writings, 2:659 
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tion, acquainted with the tradition-smashing Voltaire, conversant with 
the philosophical democracy of Rousseau and the practical self-govern- 
ment of Geneva, he was now established on an American frontier 
where his theoretical democracy was to receive the test of practical 
application. \ 

(Geographically, western Pennsylvania is a portion of a great plateau 
tltat slopes westward from the Appalachian Mountains and extends far 
enough to include the territory now contained in the eastern counties 
of Ohio and the northwestern counties of West Virginia. This wood- 
ed highland, separated from the seaboard by a mountain barrier and 
drained by the Monongahela and Allegheny rivers and their tributaries, 
forms a geographic unit that was a part of the West and essentially an 
agricultural frontier.’ Politically, western Pennsylvania in 1790 was 
comprised of four counties: Washington, Fayette, Westmoreland, and 
Allegheny; and the part of Bedford that was organized as Somerset 
County in 1795. Washington County was divided in 1796 and the 
lower part was formed into Greene County. The population of the four 
western counties as enumerated in the first United States census was 
63,566.° The pioneers, among whom Scotch, Scotch-Irish, and Ger- 
man racial elements predominated, like the land upon which they lived, 
were segregated from the seaboard by the mountains, and their sym- 
pathies, like the rivers, ran generally toward the West. 

There were, of course, exceptions to this generalization. Some indi- 
viduals like Hugh Henry Brackenridge of Pittsburgh had been born and 
educated east of the mountains; many had relatives along the seaboard; 
and others, particularly in Pittsburgh, had financial and commercial 
affiliations with Philadelphia and Baltimore. The merchants of Pitts- 
burgh imported from those cities manufactured articles such as books, 
furniture, and clothing in quantities that exceeded in volume and value 
the products exported to the seaboard. The farmers, on the other hand, 
were shipping most of their agricultural and extractive products down 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, thereby tending to divide the commer- 
cial and political allegiance of the people. A complexity of geographic, 

5 William J. Holland, The Educational Needs of Appalachia, 4-6 (Morgantown, 
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political, ethnic, economic, and perhaps religious problems confronted 
the young foreigner who had the temerity to assume the responsibility 
of representing and leading his fellow citizens of western Pennsylvania 
during the last ten years of the eighteenth century. 

Gallatin’s public political life began on August 18, 1788, when he 
and John Smilie were authorized to represent Fayette County in a con- 
vention to be held at Harrisburg on September 3 of that year.? The 
selection of a man who had lived in the community only three years 
and who spoke the English language with a decided accent appears in- 
credible unless one recalls that it was a comparatively new community, 
in which tradition, birth, and rank meant little, and in which none of 
the families had lived more than a quarter of a century.’ Under such 
circumstances personal contacts and evidences of ability were quite nec- 
essary to leadership. Gallatin’s activities as a land agent, surveyor, and 
storekeeper doubtless presented the opportunity to meet many men; 
his calm, tactful personality and methodical mind quickly inspired their 
confidence. In the convention at Harrisburg, which met for the pur- 
pose of proposing amendments to the federal constitution, he reflected 
the attitude of the people in the western part of the state, a majority 
of whom had previously opposed the ratification of the constitution. He 
thought that the constitution had granted too much power to the cen- 
tral government; that the executive and even the legislative depart- 
ments of the government had not been sufficiently restricted in their 
powers, and that a conference should be held to consider amendments 
to the constitution. Thus he justified the confidence that the people of 
his county had placed in him.)He had made an auspicious beginning and 
was now a prominent man in Fayette County. 

The following year the state legislature provided for a convention to 
revise the constitution of 1776, which had been unsatisfactory to the 
conservatives in the eastern part of the state. Gallatin opposed the con- 
vention, ostensibly because he doubted its legality, but actually because 
he feared that a more conservative and aristocratic government would 
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be established. His opposition consisted of an attempt to stimulate among 
the western men an adverse sentiment to the proposed revision. He 
wrote to Alexander Addison, who was a candidate for the convention, 
urging him to withdraw; he received letters from David Redick and 
James Marshall of Washington, Pennsylvania, and from John Flen- 
niken of Fayette County concurring with him and suggesting additional 
methods of opposition.? But his efforts were unsuccessful and later 
he himself was chosen as a delegate from his own county to the con- 
vention. )Years later in 1838 he said that he took but a subordinate part 
in that body, yet among his papers in the library of the New York His- 
torical Society are many documents and notes indicating that he was 
thinking much even though he may have taken an insignificant part in 
the deliberations. And the memoranda indicate that he held a consist- 
ently democratic viewpoint upon all questionsHe favored such meas- 
ures as larger representation in the House, election of state senators by 
popular vote, greater liberty of the press, extension of the franchise, 
and greater equity in law.'®?)Once more the people of his county had 
trusted him to serve as their spokesman and his sentiments had coincided 
with theirs. It was only natural that they should continue to turn to 
him for leadership. 

For three successive years Fayette County elected Gallatin as its rep- 
resentative to the lower house of the state legislature. Adams states that 
in the election of 1790 there was a contest in which Gallatin received 
approximately two-thirds of the votes cast and that he was reélected 
without opposition in 1791 and in 1792.) Gallatin, in speaking of his 
activities during those years, said, “I acquired an extraordinary influence 
in that body (the Pennsylvania House of Representatives),—the more 
remarkable, as I was always in a party minority.”"' His statement proves 
to be no exaggeration, for among his papers is a small committee book, 

9 Gallatin to Addison, October 7, 1789, Gallatin Papers, vol. 15; Redick to Gallatin, 
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similar to a carefully kept schedule or diary, which indicates that in his 
first session, that of 1791—92, he served upon twenty-seven committees. 
In another place he stated that during the session of 1791-92 he was 
placed upon thirty-five committees for which he prepared all the re- 
ports and drew all the bills.‘* During this time he was not unmindful 
of the interests of his constituents. He favored measures to further edu- 
cation; he served upon committees that planned and sponsored the im- 
provement of canals and roads to facilitate transportation between the 
eastern and western parts of the state; he was interested in making 
public lands more available to settlers; he urged greater protection for 
the frontier; and he opposed the excise on whiskey, both federal and 
state. On January 22, 1791, he offered the following resolution in the 
House, “That every species of taxation, which shall operate, either 
directly or indirectly, as a duty on articles exported from any state, is 
unconstitutional.” On April 9 of the same year he introduced a bill en- 
titled, “An Act to repeal . . . so much of every act or acts of Assembly 
. . . as relates to collection of excise duties.” In neither of the above 
efforts to defeat the excise was he successful but the representatives of 
the western counties, except James Findley of Gallatin’s own county, 
stood solidly behind him.)Cosmopolitanism and broader experience raised 
him above the stature of a mere local politician, however, and gave him 
a grasp and vision of state problems. So meteoric was the rise of his 
influence that in February of 1793 he was elected United States senator 
by a vote of forty-five to thirty-seven in a Federalist legislature.'? As 
Gallatin had anticipated, the Senate refused to seat him because he had 
not yet been a citizen of the United States nine years and was there- 
fore ineligible. Various reasons explain his unusual political success. 

Gallatin himself attributed his preferment in the legislature to his 
ability to conduct current business. The preparation of the report for 
the committee on ways and means in the session of 1790-91 estab- 
lished his standing in the Pennsylvania House of Representatives.'+ That 
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standing was enhanced thereafter by assiduity and methodical work. 
There were other reasons, however, for his advancement. (Western 
Pennsylvania occupied a strategic position because of the chaotic condi- 
tion of state politics. The Federalist party, relying chiefly upon the con- 
servatives of the eastern part of the state, was beginning to crystallize 
by the year 1793. The Republicans, or Democratic-Republicans as they 
were sometimes called, in the minority, were likewise beginning to pre- 
sent a solid front, but they needed the assistance of the western counties 
to overcome the Federalist advantage. The principles of the Republican 
party appealed to the western farmers and it remained only for the east- 
ern leaders to effect a closer understanding with those of the West. 
Alexander J. Dallas, Philadelphian and one of the most prominent Re- 
publicans in the state, assumed that task and from 1792 wrote regularly 
to Gallatin, displaying an interest in the western counties and their 
problems, suggesting political methods and alignments, and sending po- 
litical pamphlets for distribution.) In May of 1792, an election year, he 
wrote a long letter to Gallatin expressing his concern about the danger 
of Indian raids and inquiring whether or not General St. Clair would 
be acceptable to the western men in the event that there should be a 
change in the war department. He also asked Gallatin to remember him 
to William Findley and John Smilie. Obviously Dallas was catering to 
Gallatin. On September 25, more than a month prior to the election, 
he again wrote Gallatin and sent political literature to be distributed. 
During the same year James Hutchinson wrote three letters to Gallatin 
informing him of the political situation and advising him upon political 
methods.'’ These men believed Gallatin to be the leader of Republican- 
ism in the western part of the state, a belief probably growing out of his 
influence in the state legislature. Certainly their efforts aided the growth 
of his influence among his own constituents. 

In addition to this advantage and advice, Gallatin displayed a natural 
ability as a local political leader and organizer. Because the Pittsburgh 
Gazette, edited by John Scull, a Federalist, was much more accessible 
to Gallatin’s rivals, personal contacts and correspondence were the chief 
media of spreading his ideas and collecting his political data. An en- 
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gaging personality rendered his contacts easy, and the fact that he was 
a farmer enlarged the confidence that his constituents had in him and 
made his democratic theories more acceptable to his neighbors. Through 
an exchange of letters with friends he kept himself acquainted with local 
conditions and situations. In analyzing the election returns of the west- 
ern counties and constantly gauging the strength of the parties, he 
showed himself to be an astute politician. During the years 1790—93 he 
received letters from such men as James Marshall of Washington, Wil- 
liam Findley, and, curiously enough, Alexander Addison, a Federalist, 
in which the writers made reports upon elections and trends, frequently 
giving the returns of each district for particular elections.'® These let- 
ters were of vast importance to Gallatin then and are of great value to 
the historian now, for they seem to be the best source for determining 
the strength of the various parties and men of western Pennsylvania 
during the period. Gallatin supplemented the reports of others with his 
own statistical calculations, accompanied by a careful analysis of local 
conditions. 

Finally, Gallatin’s activities in the Whiskey Insurrection enhanced 
his hold upon the people of western Pennsylvania to such an extent that 
he became the leader of the Republicans in that section. It is unneces- 
sary to determine his responsibility in instigating resistance to the federal 
excise on whiskey or his part in terminating the opposition. It is here 
sufficient to indicate the manner in which his political strength increased. 
The stoutest opposition to the excise tax existed among the farmers in 
Washington County and particularly in those regions in the proximity 
of Mingo Creek and Washington where Democratic societies were ac- 
tive. The farmers of Fayette, Westmoreland, and Allegheny counties 
were opposed to the measure but were more conservative, probably 
because they lacked the facilities for organization that the Democratic 
societies afforded. The people in Pittsburgh and its immediate vicinity 
were inclined to favor the excise because they were Federalists gener- 
ally and because few of them were distillers. Gallatin had opposed the 
law in principle as early as 1790 and later had actively identified himself 


16 Marshall to Gallatin, July 16, 1791; Findley to Gallatin, August 20, 1792; Addi- 
son to Gallatin, October 11, 1792, Gallatin Papers, vol. 4. 
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with the opposition, appearing as a member of a protest meeting held 
in Pittsburgh on August 24, 1792.'7 Thereafter, he was absent from 
the western part of the state for the greater part of eighteen months, 
performing his duties in the state legislature. But when the Senate in 
February of 1794 refused him the right to take his seat in that body, 
he returned to his home and, unencumbered by political office, took a 
prominent part in the climax of the insurrection. During the summer 
of that year the more radical Republicans under the leadership of such 
men as David Bradford and John Marshall were in the ascendancy 
and had precipitated acts of violence. Hugh Henry Brackenridge, a 
Pittsburgh lawyer, Republican, and prospective candidate for Congress 
in the forthcoming election, was wavering. Undoubtedly he sought 
the votes of both the Federalists of Pittsburgh and the Republicans of 
the rural districts. The federal government, at Hamilton’s instigation, 
insisted upon a restoration of order and submission to the law. To in- 
sure acquiescence an army of fifteen thousand was marched into the 
western part of the state. In a meeting at Redstone Old Fort on Au- 
gust 28, Gallatin and Brackenridge, in hostile territory, favored the 
acceptance of the federal commissioners’ terms of submission while 
David Bradford and James Edgar opposed them."* 

It matters not here whether Gallatin or Brackenridge was the more 
responsible for defeating Bradford’s purpose. What is significant for 
this study is that Gallatin consciously or unconsciously conducted himself 
in such a manner that his activities in the Whiskey Insurrection in- 
creased his political strength. He had opposed the excise in principle; he 
had opposed it actively so long as constitutional measures were em- 
ployed, and he had urged acquiescence to the government when sub- 
mission seemed the better policy. He had behaved with less recklessness 
than David Bradford, whose rash statements necessitated his flight 
down the Mississippi and thus removed him from the political field; 

17 Albert Gallatin, Speech...in the House of Representatives... Touching the Validity 
of the Elections Held in the Four Western Counties of the State, on the 14th Day of Oc- 
tober, 1794, 6, 12 (Philadelphia, 1795); Hugh H. Brackenridge, Incidents of the In- 
surrection in the Western Parts of Pennsylvania, in the Year 1794, 3: 25-27 (3 vol. in 1 
—Philadelphia, 1795). 


18 Brackenridge, Incidents of the Insurrection, 1: 108-117. 
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and he had proceeded with less uncertainty than Brackenridge, whose 





wavering made him unacceptable alike to Republicans and to Federal- 
ists. The state election occurred on October 14, 1794, and the citizens 
of Fayette County returned Gallatin to his seat in the legislature. ‘The 
congressional district, comprised of Washington and Allegheny coun- 
ties, dissatisfied with their candidates for the federal House of Repre- 
sentatives—John Woods, H. H. Brackenridge, Thomas Scott, and 
James Hamilton, enlisted Gallatin as a candidate without his knowledge 
or consent."? Resident of another congressional district, his name in- 
troduced supposedly three days prior to the election, he was elected by 
the same people who had shown such evident hostility only a little 
more than a month before. Yeoman service in the state legislature from 
1790 to 1793, the strategic position of the western counties in state 
politics, his careful and constant analysis of local political conditions, 
and his fortunate course in the Whiskey Insurrection all served to ele- 
vate him to the leadership of Republicanism in western Pennsylvania. 

The election of the western members to the state legislature was 
contested as the result of a petition from Washington County, and on 
January 9, 1795, they were ejected.*° They were reélected, however, 
with the exception of one who declined to run, and Gallatin served 
from February 14 to, March 12, but accomplished very little. ‘The fol- 
lowing December he took his seat in the national House of Representa- 
tives, which he retained through reélection until he became secretary 
of the treasury in Thomas Jefferson’s administration in 1801.) He rose 
to great prominence in a group of unusually able men, and little can be 
added to the available accounts of his réle as a national politician. Fur- 
thermore, of his activities in Congress, only those directly related to 
western Pennsylvania fall within the purview of this paper. During 
his years in Congress his interest in national affairs increased and his 
interest in local politics decreased. A decade spent on the frontier, how- 
ever, had given him a point of view that he was not inclined to abandon 
or forget immediately. Had he been so inclined, the letters from his 
constituents presenting their views and problems would have reminded 
him that he represented a western country. 


19 Pittsburgh Gazette, October 18, November 1, 1794. 
20 House Journal, 1794-95, p- 79, 80. 
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The first significant measure confronting Congress in 1796 was the 
consideration of the Jay Treaty with Great Britain. It had been con- 
firmed by the Senate, but its provisions were such that the House would 
have to vote appropriations to make the treaty effective. Gallatin be- 
lieved the treaty to be undesirable and thought the president and the 
Senate were infringing upon the powers of the House in their action, 
which seemed to obligate the House to make an appropriation of money. 
Consequently he opposed the appropriations on constitutional grounds. 
His constituents were divided upon the desirability of the treaty and 
their letters to him at that time suggest a number of their ever-present 
problems. {The Federalists in and around Pittsburgh favored the treaty 
upon commercial and political grounds, and many of the farmers, be- 
lieving that Indian raids were instigated by English agents along the 
lakes, hoped that an acceptance of the treaty would diminish the num- 
ber of attacks. But many of these same people did not want the execu- 
tive branch of the government to overawe the House of Representa- 
tives. The members of the grand jury then sitting at Pittsburgh sent a 
petition to Gallatin in which they favored the treaty. David Redick 
reported to him a meeting held at Washington that favored the treaty. 
The Reverend John McMillan, pastor of a church near Canonsburg, 
wrote to Gallatin commending him upon his resistance to executive ag- 
gression, but imploring him to support the treaty, and informing him 
that a meeting of his congregation would be held on the following Sun- 
day to take the sense of the people upon the treaty. He informed Gal- 
latin that he would suggest similar action on the part of other churches 
and congregations.*' Gallatin was not receptive to these pleas, how- 
ever, and, in a minority in the House, opposed the appropriation, with 
the result that many of those who had voted for him in 1794 deserted 
him in 1796. 

The election of 1796 may be traced clearly through a number of 
Gallatin’s letters to his wife, who remained in New York while he 
made a journey to Fayette County during September and October of 
that year. He reported in a letter from Philadelphia that it appeared 
that William Findley would be reélected from the congressional dis- 


21 Petition, March 21, 1796; Redick to Gallatin, April 7, 1796; McMillan to Galla- 
tin, May 5, 1796, Gallatin Papers, vol. 5. 
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trict of Westmoreland and Fayette counties but that he himself would 
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probably be superseded by the Federalist, Thomas Stokely. He did not 
believe his loss of popularity was due so much to the treaty as to the 
fact that he did not reside in the district that he represented. The Re- 
publicans of his district were hesitating between James Edgar and 
Brackenridge. From New Geneva he reported that a number of scur- 
rilous newspaper attacks had stimulated his friends to take up his cause 
again in order to vindicate him.** ‘The vigor of his followers won the 
election for him but by a much smaller margin than in 1794. Federal- 
ism, although gaining in the district, was not dominant except in Pitts- 
burgh and its vicinity; the party had not captured western Pennsylvania, 
as has occasionally been asserted. Certainly the Federalists would not 
have drafted a Republican from another congressional district to rep- 
resent them in Congress. Perhaps it has been assumed too often that 
the history of Pittsburgh comprised the history of western Pennsyl- 
vania. Much of the written history of the period has been based upon 
the Pittsburgh Gazette, a Federalist paper, and upon the writings of 
“Neville Connections.” The more numerous Republican farmers were 
less literary than the Federalists and naturally left less documentary 
evidence. 

The remainder of Gallatin’s career in the House of Representatives 
to 1801 was occupied with questions that were of less direct local in- 
terest, but even in these questions his attitude was that of a Republican. 
Particularly was this true in his opposition to the alien and sedition acts, 


which gave such a fortunate political opening to the Republicans. But 


part of the Federalists. John Woods, staunchly supported by Alexan- 
der Addison, offered himself for Gallatin’s seat in Congress. H. H. 
Brackenridge of Pittsburgh, after four years of political retirement, 
sponsored the candidacy of Presley Neville, a Federalist rival of Woods. 
Gallatin was again reélected by a large majority, probably partly be- 
cause of the division of the opposition. Again he proved the leader of 
his party in the western counties.*? One writer asserts that Bracken- 


22 Gallatin to Hannah Gallatin, September 26, October 12, 1796, in Adams, Gallatin 
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23 Pittsburgh Gazette, October 20, 1798. 
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ridge, who had taken little active part in political life for four years, 
was the founder and leader of the Republican party of western Penn- 
sylvania, and he bases his assertion on the fact that Brackenridge pro- 
duced a division in the ranks of the Federalists that accomplished their 
defeat.*4 No doubt the split of the opposition in 1798 aided the Re- 
publican triumph, but the writer fails to recognize the fact that Galla- 
tin had defeated Brackenridge four years before and had been the 
party’s leader during the interval. 

Henceforth Gallatin was drawn more completely into national ac- 
tivities. He modified and changed some of his views, even favoring the 
retention of the federal excise on whiskey and advocating the re-charter 
of the United States Bank. Regardless of the fact, however, that in 
later years he inclined toward National-Republicanism and even in- 
ternationalism,, it is undeniably true that while he remained on the fron- 
tier he absorbed and reflected much of its spirit and served as a focal 
point for Republicanism in western Pennsylvania. j 

24 Claude M. Newlin, The Life and Writings of Hugh Henry Brackenridge, 198 a 
(Princeton, N. J., 1932). 





























NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE EARLY PROPERTY AND LAND TITLE SITUATION 
IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


N MANUSCRIPT materials dealing with western Pennsylvania between 
I 1758 and 1768, there is much evidence that titles to private property 
in real estate in the region were unusual and dependent upon military 
permit.’ Of all the documents of this kind none is more interesting than 
those connected with a memorial presented to General Gage by one 
John Metcalfe. The original memorial has not been located. It is prob- 
ably among the Gage Papers in the possession of Mr. William L. Clem- 
ents in Bay City, Michigan. But there are accessible three copies of 
Colonel Henry Bouquet’s remarks upon the original memorial and a 
later memorial to Lord Hillsborough by John Metcalfe in which he 
incorporates the substance of his earlier memorial and the story of his 
efforts to secure redress for his losses. Accompanying the memorial is 
an itemized account of his losses. Taken together, this memorial and 
Bouquet’s remarks upon the earlier memorial throw valuable light upon 
the history of western Pennsylvania from 1760 to 1768. It is to be hoped 
that the original memorial will at some future day be made available to 
the public. ALFRED P. JAMES 


PETITION OF JOHN METCALFE? 
[1768? ] 

To the Right Honourable the Earl of Hillsborough Principal Secretary of 
State for his Majesty’s Dominions in North America. 

The humble Petition of John Metcalfe late salt Master of Fort Pitt in 

North America. 

1 The situation is properly interpreted in John N. Boucher, ed., A Century and a Half 
of Pittsburgh and Her People, v. 1, ch. 4, “Titles to Lands in and around Pittsburgh.” 


2 From a transcript in the Library of Congress of a document in the Public Record 


Office, C.O. §:114. No record of action upon this memorial has been found in a survey 
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Sheweth— 

That your Petitioner in the beginning of February one thousand seven 
hundred and Sixty two was applied to by Colonel Henry Bouquet then Com- 
mandant of the said Fort, to go to and settle at the nine mile run on the 
Waggon road between that Fort, and Fort Legoneer where Hugh Reed had 
built a log House by the permission of the said Colonel Bouquet 

That your Petitioner was at first averse to going there, but was at last Pre- 
vailed upon by the said Colonel Bouquet to go and settle there purely for ac- 
commodating the Army and Travellers and your Petitioner thereupon paid 
the said Reed Twenty Pounds for his Improvements by order of the said 
Colonel. 

That your Petitioner lived in peace there until the Twenty seventh of May 
One thousand seven hundred and Sixty three during which time he made 
very great improvements raised one Crop of Indian Corn and Beans and divers 
other Articles and had sown the Land with Wheat, Barley, Indian Corn, and 
divers sorts of Seeds and was in hopes of thriving there. But so it was, that he 
was obliged to move his Family to the said Fort Pitt, upon the Alarm of the 
Indians leaving their Towns and having killed and Scalped Captain Clapham 
and Part of his Family and two Soldiers at the Saw Mill. 

That Eleven of your Petitioners Horses and one Colt were a little before 
that Time taken by the Indians, therefore he was put to a great Strait in 
having his Goods carried into the Fort, however hearing that there were 
thirty pack Horses with twelve Drivers coming with Merchants goods to the 
said Fort Pitt He went and met them; and informed them the said Drivers 
of their Danger and requested them to Assist Him with their Persons and 
Horses in carrying his Goods and Effects to the said Fort Pitt immediately 
after they should get in there, which they all promised to do with the help 
of him, his Son and three hired Men which he had with him 

That your Petitioner drove all his Cattle into Fort Pitt in Company with 
the said Drivers (who came to the said nine mile run) and took with Him 
there two Horses. 

That immediately after their Arrival there, Captain Ecuyer, then Com- 


mandant of the said Fort ordered your Petitioners said two Horses to be 


of the extant archives. John Metcalfe seems to have been an incessant claimant for 
losses. In the Bouquet Papers, British Museum, Add. MSS. 21654, is found a claim dated 
at Fort Pitt, May 4, 1764, for the loss of a horse. Reed and Shippen, the commissioners 


of claims, disallowed this claim, but they were overruled and the claim was paid. 
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seized to draw Bricks &* for the Use of the Fort, but the same were about 
four Days after (being then in his Majesty’s service) taken by the Indians. 
That your Petitioner did also immediately, after the said pack Horses and 
Drivers Arrival at the said Fort, apply to the said Captain Ecuyer for leave 
for the said Men and Horses to go with Him, his Son and three hired Men 
to fetch in his Goods and Effects from the said nine mile run, but he re- 
fused to let the Men and horses to go with your Petitioner to fetch in his 
Goods and Effects from the said nine mile run calling out to the Centries 
not to suffer any of them to go out till further Orders from him the said 
Captain Ecuyer, and ordered your Petitioner to attend him the next morn- 
ing which your Petitioner did with the said twelve Men, his Son, and three 
hired Men, (hoping that the said Captain Ecuyer would have given them 
liberty to go out) but, upon their approaching, the said Captain Ecuyer called 


out to your Petitioner and said he knew what he was coming about, but it 





was to no purpose as he the said Captain Ecuyer was determined no Body 
should go out of the Fort ’till a reinforcement came adding these Words, For 
we had better pay all your Loss than suffer one Man to leave the Fort. 
That your Petitioner did several Times after beg of the said Captain Ecuyer 
to permit him and the said other Persons to assist him who were ready to go 
to the said nine Mile run to bring off your Petitioners Goods and Effects, yet 
the said Captain Ecuyer always refused your Petitioner such reasonable re- 
quest, speaking to the same purport as before set forth, so that your Petitioners 


Houses, Buildings Improvements Goods and Effects (except the fences and 





the Crop and garden Stuff) at the nine mile run aforesaid, were totally taken, 
burnt, and destroyed by the Indians 

That your Petitioner can prove that this was not done for near ten Days 
after Captain Ecuyer’s first refusing him, his Son, the three hired Men, and 
the twelve pack horse Men with their Horses to go out to save your Petition- 
er’s Goods and Effects as aforesaid whereby it is evident that the Loss thereof 
was occasioned solely by means of Captain Ecuyer’s Refusals aforesaid. 

That the said Fences and the Crop and garden Stuff above excepted, were 
necessarily made use of and consumed by Colonel Bouquets reinforcement for 
the Fort, and Major Campbells Escort of the Waggons and Pack Horses in 
their return from the said Fort and other Escorts and parties of the Army. 

That your Petitioner made an improvement on a House and Kitchen and 
a large wood Yard and Garden at Pittsburgh by and with the approbation 
and consent of Colonel Bouquet and Captain Basset chief Engineer, but the 
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same, on the Indians investing the Fort were burnt by the order of the said 





Captain Ecuyer then Commandant. 

That your Petitioner hath hereto annexed an Account or Estimate of his 
several Losses aforesaid at the lowest rate amounting in the whole to the Sum 
of One thousand nine hundred pounds and three pence Pennsylvania money 

That your Petitioner on the second Day of April One thousand seven 


hundred and Sixty four presented a Memorial to his Excellency the honourable 





Thomas Gage Esquire major General and Commander in chief of all his 
Majestys forces in North America setting forth therein to the very same pur- 
port and Effect as is herein before set forth who returned the same with 
Directions to have the same recommended by the Officers therein named. 

That the said Captain Ecuyer being informed thereof certified that he was 
obliged for the good of the Service to detain your Petitioner his Son and three 
hired Men at Fort Pitt when the Indian War broke out which occasioned the 
Loss of part of his Furniture and provisions his house being nine Miles from 
the said Fort and that the improvement of a House in the upper Town was 
burnt by his order as by the Certificate under his hand hereunto annexed 
fully appears 

That the said General Gage having perused Captain Ecuyer’s Certificate 
Declared that your petitioner ought to have Satisfaction for the Damage he 
had sustained by reason of the Matters before set forth and referred your Pe- 
titioner to the Commissioners appointed for Settling that Years Campaigne 
Whereupon your Petitioner attended the said Commissioners at Carlisle in 
Pennsylvania and waited there eighteen Days before your Petitioner was ad- 
mitted to present his said Memorial and Papers to Them and the said Com- 
missioners after have perused the same and examined your Petitioner there- 
on said that it did not lye before them for they were only appointed to Settle 
the Campaigne and no other Affairs but declared that your Petitioner ought to 
have Satisfaction but they could not give any relief therein and said that if 
General Gage could not relieve your Petitioner that your Petitioner ought to 
apply to some Person or Persons of higher power in England 

That your Petitioner salted and packed away the Beef and Pork at Fort 
Pitt by Agreement with the said Colonel Henry Bouquet since deceased from 
the first Day of November One thousand seven hundred and Sixty two to the 
twenty first Day of April following being One hundred and thirty seven Days 
at Ten Shillings p Day amounting to the Sum of Sixty eight pounds and ten 
Shillings and also for twenty one Days more at seven Shillings and Six pence 
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p Day amounting to seven pounds seventeen Shillings and Six pence as ap- 
pears by the account thereof hereunto annexed and there is still due and 
owing to your Petitioner upon that Account over and above all and every Sum 
and Sums of money which your Petitioner hath received on Account thereof 
the Sum of seventeen pounds, two Shillings and Six pence as also appears by 
the said Account hereunto annexed 
Your Petitioner therefore most humbly beseeches your Lordship to Take 
the whole premisses into your Consideration and to give unto your Peti- 
tioner such relief therein as is Consonant to Equity and good Conscience 
and the Rules in the like Cases or to direct such Steps to be taken for ob- 
taining the same as to your Lordships [sic] shall seem meet 
And your Petitioner shall for ever pray &* 
Endorsed The humble Petition of John Metcalfe late Salt Master of Fort 
Pitt in North America. Ex" 


METCALFE’S ACCOUNT OF HIS LOSSES 


The Account or Estimate of John Metcalfes Losses and Damages sustained at 
his Plantation at the nine Mile Run near Pittsburgh and also at Fort Pitt and 
Pittsburgh referred to by the annexed Petition—Viz‘ 


£ s d 

Household Furniture . . a a 5 Oo 
42 Yards of English brown Holland @ ae; a a a 7 17 6 
be. Westie Bees. kk se ee ee eee UG OR 
8 8 ee ae ee ee ee ea ee a 
his Childrens DX . . . ) 
One Riffled Barrell Gun ssid aay 2 one @ my, ak. ; eo 6&8 
Small Silver Ticketts and Copper for Change, 3 pair of Silver 

Sleeve Buttons and sundry other things contained in a 

Drawer eee ee ee ae ee 7 & 
2 Bibles, 3 prayer Books and many other Books . 2 10 


1600"” “* Dryed Beef & 400'" “* corn’d Beef . @ 6° Pp’ lb 50 © 0 


goo” ** dryed Vetoes gs . « « @6*p'lb 22 10 
70'" Tallow, 30'” Hogs Lard 15" ” Candles, 1 Barrell soft Soap 
and 6" hard Soap and 6" Candlewick. . . . . . . 9 Oo 


3 From a transcript in the Library of Congress of a document in the Public Record 
Office, C.O. §:114. 
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@ 40/ p" cw" 
500 Bushells Indian Corn, & 16 Bushells Beans, and 5 Bags 

2G © Ws. be Sh Soe we ee . 
eee kn ek + ee ew 


ET Dg gg. a a ee ge a 


- @ 2/ p'lb 


ee ee ee ee @ 30/ 
180" Muscoods Sugar . . . «. « «© © «© «© @18° 
et ee ae ae 
14'° Coffee, 1'"° Tea, 3'" all spice, 11%4'" pepper, & 8 Nut- 

Me 64s kee 6 ee eS ee} 
Se Fe a SS, koe Se eR SR we 


39 Raw Deer Skins, 3 Drest D° 8 Beaver Skins, 5 Otter skins 
3 sides of Soal Leather and six Bullocks Hides . . 

One Sow (very big with Young) . . . Oe ae eer ee 

2 very good Riding Saddles, 3 Bridles, 11 Pack Saddles and 
Sirsingales and 8 Sets of Bells . . . . 

6 Sets Draft Harmess. . . . «© 


Timber Chain, 1 Timber Jack, 4 Steel Beaver Traps 


Plows Compleat, 1 large Iron Tooth Harrow, 6 Falling 


wv 


1 


Axes and all and every other Plantation Utensills <a 
@ 2/3 p' lb 


Ib . “7; ¢ . 
so. -Nails of different sorts . .... -» 
Horses seized by Order of Captain Ecuyer for his Ma- 


To 2 
jestys Service and taken by the Indians under Fort Pitt 
To the several Articles following which were used and con- 

sumed at nine Mile Run by the Army Viz'‘ 

2000 new Rails brought there to be used which were burnt 
and consumed by his Majestys Forces under the Command 
ee a ee ee ee 
300 Pannels of very good Fence which were burnt and con- 
ae eee fe ee ek ee ee Oe eS 

28 Acres of Indian Corn and 3 Acres of Winter Barley and 
Wheat growing which were eaten up and consumed by the 
Horses and Cattle and Sheep under Colonell Bouquets 
ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

A good pasture well fenced containing 35 Acres the Pastureage 
whereof were Eat up and consumed by the Horses under 
Colonell Bouquets Command and the Fences thereof were 
taken and consumed by the Forces under the said Colonell 

Bouquets Command for ffiring. . . . 2. «. « « 


40 fe) 
263 I 
6 12 
30 oO 
13 10 
os 
4 oO 
15 O 
27 17 
3 
14 10 
12 oO 
11 O 
29 fe) 
5 12 
40 O 
6 re) 
80 oO 
345 «55 


w 
vi 
° 
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Hewn Logs for a Barn 30 ffeet by 20 Ditto for a Stable 24 by 
16 which were taken destroyed and burnt by the Forces 
under the said Colonell Bouquets Command . . .. . 15 oO 

4000 Shingles which were likewise taken distroyed and burnt 
by his Majestys Forces under the said Colonell Bouquets 
oS eS ee ee a ee ee a 

1000 Clap Boards which were also taken destroyed, and burnt 


Oy te Oe CO. Gk Se Se es t§ © 
To the Garden Stuff Seeds and Vegetables which were grow- 

ing at the nine Mile Run which was necessarily made use 

of by the Forces under the said Colonell Bouquet for the 

EG Ce ss we. we ce Se Se we ee is oOo © 
To his Improvements made on a Dwelling House Kitchen 

large Wood Yard and Garden in Pittsburgh destroyed by 

Order of Captain Ecuyer Commandant to prevent the In- 

dians having any Shelter therein . . . .... .» se a9 © 


3Oioes: «« «= s ~« « Bigg we + 


Endorsed M‘ Metcalfes Acco‘ of his Losses in America with his Petition 


REMARKS OF COLONEL BOUQUET* 
[CaruisLe, April 27, 1764] 


Colonel[]] Bouquet’s Remarks upon the Memorial presented by John Met- 
calf to His Excellency The Honble General Gage Commander in Chief &™ 

1** Colonel Bouquet having permitted Hugh Reed to Build one of those 
Houses on the Communication from Legonier to Fort-Pitt, which (with the 
Approbation of Major General Monckton and the Express consent of the 
Indians) were fixed at convenient Stages along the Road for the accommo- 
dation of Travellers; and the said Hugh Reed being not able to finish and 
fit out the said House for a Tavern, and that Station within Nine Miles of 
Fort Pitt being very advantageously Situated and necessary: Col' Bouquet 
did propose to John Metcalf to agree with Hugh Reed for such Improve- 
ments & Buildings he had then made, in which case he wou’d Succeed him. 

4 From a copy, signed, in the Bouquet Papers, British Museum, Add. MSS. 21658, 
f. 95. The Library of Congress and the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 


possess photostatic reproductions. A draft of this document is in Add. MSS. 21653, f. 272, 
and this is followed, f. 274, by another copy. 
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A few days after John Metcalf informed the Col’ that the said Improve- 
ments had been Estimated by Appraisers chosen by both parties at Twenty 
Pounds Penns* Currency which Sum was paid by John Metcalf to discharge 
the said Hugh Reeds Debts, with his own consent, and John Metcalf was put 
in Possession of the said Plantation and improvement (the property of the 
Soil in this Case, as in all other like temporary Grants always excepted) with- 
out paying any Rent, fee or Reward to any person whatsoever. 

2" Colonel Bouquet observes that on his March with the Troops sent to the 
relief of Fort Pitt, he encamped the night of the gth. of August 1763 at 
John Metcalfs Plantation: when his House was found burnt, all his Fields 
overrun with Brears, five feet high, and the Crops destroyed by the Savages 
who had had large Encampments at that place, part of the Fences were still 
Standing and when the Colonel came down in February 1764 he saw them 
nearly in the same condition; But that no damage was done, or could be 
done by the Troops at the said Plantation except perhaps burning a few 
Rails, there being nothing left by the Savages except those Fences. Therefore 
the charge against the Troops can easily be proved by 500 Witnesses to be 
Groundless and false. 

3° As to his Claims for Houses and Gardens at Fort Pitt, burnt and de- 
stroyed by order of Captain Ecuyer, as being near the Fort (which wou’d 
not have been tenable, had those Log Houses been left Standing and in the 
Possession of the Enemy) It is publickly known that no Inhabitant of Fort 
Pitt was ever allowed any property in Houses and Lotts at that place, but 
only the use of such Houses or Grounds while they remained at that Post, 
and no longer. That the said Inhabitants never have been permitted to buy, 
sell or Rent any House or Lot, but every Person who left Fort Pitt was then 
Obliged by the conditions of the Leave, he had Obtained, to Deliver to the 
Commanding Officer the Key of his House which was in like manner dis- 
posed of in favor of any other Person who wanted it, The whole without 
any Rent, Fee or Reward. Therefore no Persons whatever who at any time 
have been Inhabitants at or near Fort Pitt have the least right or Title to 
bring any Charge against the Crown or the Officer Commanding for the 
time being, for any Losses of that Nature, which have been occasioned by 
the Indian War. 

Given under my Hand at Carlisle this 27th day of April 1764 


Henry Bouquet 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Significance of Sections in American History. By FREDERICK 
Jackson Turner, With an introduction by Max Farranp. (New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, c1932. ix, 339 p. Maps.) 


THE contributions of the late Frederick J. Turner to the interpretation of 
American history, now generally recognized as more influential than those 
of any other single individual, were made mainly through his teaching and 
through his numerous essays, which were usually read at meetings of societies 
and issued in their publications. In 1920 he brought together a number of 
these essays in a volume entitled The Frontier in American History, and be- 
fore his death in 1932 he made plans for reprinting other essays in a com- 
panion volume. These plans have now been carried out by Dr. Farrand with 
the assistance of Professor Avery Craven. The twelve essays in this volume 
range in date of original publication from 1895 to 1922. Five of them ap- 
peared before the author’s translation from Wisconsin to Harvard and the 
remainder after that event. 

First place in the volume is given appropriately to a paper on “Problems 
in American History,” which was presented at the St. Louis Exposition in 
1904. This is in effect a plea for “the conception of history as the study de- 
signed to enable a people to understand itself, by understanding its origins 
and development in all the main departments of human life.” Stress is laid 
at the outset on the necessity of “garnering the scattered material” for Ameri- 
can history and making it available by means of bibliographies and indexes. 
The special opportunity offered by American history for contributing to an 
“understanding of the processes of social development” is pointed out, and 
many fields in need of cultivation are indicated. Despite the large amount of 
work that has been done in some of these fields since the paper was written, 
students in search of topics for theses can still profit by its suggestions. 

The first essay in point of time is the one on “Western State-making in 
the Revolutionary Era” (1895). This followed naturally after “The Sig- 
nificance of the Frontier,” in which stress was laid upon the influence of the 
frontier on American institutional development, and tells the stories of Van- 
dalia, Transylvania, Westsylvania, Franklin, and other projects for colonies or 
states in the Appalachian Plateau. Many details have been added to these 


stories by later investigators but Turner’s interpretations and conclusions are 
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still valid. The only other narrative essays in the volume are two in the field 
of diplomacy: “The Origin of Genet’s Projected Attack on Louisiana and 
the Floridas” (1898) and “The Policy of France toward the Mississippi 
Valley in the Period of Washington and Adams” (1905), both of which are 
based largely on extensive bodies of documents edited by Turner for the 
American Historical Association. These detailed studies are still valuable, but 
they should be checked with the later works of other scholars, such as Dr. 
Paul C. Phillips, who have had access to additional documents and who in 
some cases have arrived at different conclusions. 

Four of the essays deal specifically with sectionalism and one with geo- 
graphic influences. In them is developed the thesis that sectionalism has been 
from the outset and will continue to be a major force in American history. 
Its origin is to be sought in differences in physical environment, in the racial 
and institutional background of -the settlers, and in stages of development. 
The influence of the last of these causes is diminishing with the passage of 
time, but the other two continue to operate with full vigor despite the forces 
of nationalism and standardization. In general it may be said that the nation 
and the sections tend to increase in importance at the expense of the states 
and the localities. The same forces that divided Europe into independent 
nations have operated in the great physiographic provinces of the United 
States, though less violently, but the nation has been held together by the na- 
tional political parties, which have to adjust their programs to the interests 
of different sections; by the compromises of the national government, which 
are compared to European treaties; and by the influence of minority elements 
and diverse regions within the larger sections. Turner recognizes the tendency 
of industrialization to develop economic classes with diverse interests within 
the section and allied with similar classes in other sections, but he does not 
give this tendency as much consideration as its importance would seem to 
warrant. 

Two of the essays deal with recent American history. An address delivered 
at Clark University in 1924 sketches the transformation of the American 
scene in the quarter century “Since the Foundation” of that institution. 
Emphasis is laid upon urbanization, immigration and the changing composi- 
tion of the population, inventions and their results, the exhaustion of natural 
resources, the concentration of wealth, labor organization, the advance of 
education, progressive leadership in politics, and the prospect of overpopula- 
tion, Another essay, published in 1926, deals with the development of the 
trans-Mississippi West in the preceding half century. No one who reads 
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these two chapters can doubt that Turner was aware of vital forces other than 
the frontier and sectionalism in American history. 
The concept of the section as an important factor in American history has 


special value for western Pennsylvania, which has much more significance as 





the heart of a great physiographic province—the Allegheny Plateau—than 
as the western end of an eastern state. The early recognition of the natural 
unity of this section is clearly indicated in the essay on western state-making. 
That western Pennsylvania was involved in the early diplomatic problems cen- 
cerning the Mississippi Valley is implied in the essays on French policy, and 
attention is called to the interest of the French minister in the Whiskey In- 
surrection (p. 161). In the discussion of the streams of settlers that colo- 
nized the West prior to the Civil War (p. 295-297) the flood of Pennsyl- 
vanians and especially western Pennsylvanians that poured down the Ohio 
Valley is not recognized. The distinction between the New England-New 
York and the southern zones of settlement in the Old Northwest is somewhat 
blurred by the fact that Pennsylvanians settled in large numbers in both zones 
and were the predominant element in considerable areas. Here as elsewhere 
their rdle was probably that of the mediator between the other elements. 
The publication of these scattered essays in an attractive volume is a dis- 
tinct service to teachers, students, and general readers, to many of whom 
they would otherwise be unavailable. Even the research scholar will find the 
volume a great convenience, but he will look forward with even greater in- 
terest to the publication of the volume to which Turner devoted his last 


years—“The United States, 1830-1850: The Nation and Its Sections.” 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Soton J. Buck 


Lord Jeffery Amherst: A Soldier of the King. By J. C. Lonc. (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1933. xxi, 373 p. Illustrations.) 


TureeE fundamental attributes of a valuable biography are an interesting 
and worthy subject, satisfactory documentary materials, and the proper kind 
of authorship. There may be other aspects, but these three are essential. Jef- 
fery, Lord Amherst, is beyond doubt an excellent subject for a good biog- 
raphy, as this book amply reveals. His rdle in America from 1758 to 1763 
and in England during the American Revolution has long been familiar from 
widely scattered documents already in print and often used in American and 


English historiography. But the discovery of seventeen chests of Jeffery 
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Amherst’s papers in the possession of the present Earl Amherst in the cellar 
of “Montreal,” the family home at Seven Oaks, Kent, England, has ren- 
dered inadequate the information hitherto available about the life, activities, 
and career of Lord Amherst. Of the more than eighty-five thousand items in 
these papers, many are entirely new to the historical world. They naturally 
offered a distinct challenge to biographical research and writing. And it was 
natural that a graduate of Amherst College should accept the challenge. Ac- 
cording to the publisher’s announcement, J. C. Long is not only a graduate 
of Amherst, but has also done graduate work at Harvard. For several years 
he was in newspaper work in New England and in New York. Before writ- 
ing this biography he had already written Bryan, the Great Commoner and 
he is now editor of publications for the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Judg- 
ing from the present publication the author possessed the necessary art of 
biography. Inevitably his training, career, and interests have influenced his 
work. To the reviewer Lord Jeffery Amherst represents the modern impres- 
sionistic, journalistic, and popular type of biography. As such it is excellent. 
The historical student would, however, prefer a broader. and deeper histori- 
cal treatment. 

Within the literary organization and limits prescribed, the author has 
faithfully adhered to historical facts. Four of the twenty-six chapters deal 
with Amherst’s home, boyhood, and early years in England and, as a soldier, 


in Germany. Fifteen deal with his career in America, the most significant 





part of his life, and the last ten chapters are devoted to his experiences in 
England from his return in 1763 to his death in 1797 at the advanced age 
of eighty. Throughout these chapters use is made, in addition to other con- 
temporary historical material, of the new Amherst Papers. At the end of the 
volume occurs a valuable note in regard to the location and character of the 
Amherst Papers. Statements in the text are documented in chapter footnotes, 
also placed at the end of the volume. There is a good index, but the four- 
page bibliography does not give the technical information expected in his- 
torical works, 

To a student of the history of western Pennsylvania this volume is unfor- 
tunately disappointing. The war in America before 1758 is almost ignored. 
The campaigns of Braddock and Forbes are omitted. The West in America is 
given inadequate consideration. Pontiac’s Conspiracy is considered only in re- 
lation to Amherst’s Indian policy. Vast documentary materials, some of them 
even in the Amherst Papers themselves, are not used, doubtless for the reason 


that they concern most directly other matters than the personal life of Am- 
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herst. Valuable as this biography is, it remains for some historical writer to 
use the Amherst Papers for the information they contain on other than per- 


sonal aspects of the history of the last half of the eighteenth century. 


University of Pittsburgh AtFrep P. JaMEs 


War out of Niagara: Walter Butler and the Tory Rangers (New 
York State Historical Association Series, no. 2). By Howarp Swic- 
GETT. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1933. xxv, 309 p. 
Illustrations. ) 


Durine the American Revolution the two most direct sources of British- 
Indian war menace to western Pennsylvania were Detroit and Niagara. From 
the latter post originated many of the raids on frontier settlements from Bed- 
ford to Pittsburgh so well known to students of Pennsylvania Indian wars. 
This book, as its title implies, aims to reveal a phase of the hitherto little- 
known inner springs of this center of British power. It would be refreshing 
to the inquiring mind to profit by an opportunity to follow a fair-minded 


scholar into the camps of the “enemies” 


and to acquire a better understanding 
of the basis of British Indian policy at Niagara during the Revolution. 

The book, however, fails to supply such an opportunity. The imposing title 
apparently connotes to the author nothing that would make it the symbol of 
dynamic treatment and organic analysis. There is nothing in the text to in- 
dicate that war comes “out of Niagara.” War merely appears, and soldiers and 
Indians march and fight and quarrel and blunder, and Niagara is merely the 
central and most important and most frequently mentioned place from which 
they departed and to which they returned. The work is chatty and pleasant 
reading. It has striking chapter headings and is on a more dignified plane than 
most local British and Indian history written by Americans. But withal it is 
so discursive and incoherent that the reader is soon lost in a forest of con- 
fused and unrelated facts. 

The author has essayed to relate his subject to the larger field of which it 
is a part. But he does not understand the realities of British Indian policy. 
Nor does he understand the Indians and their point of view. He is more con- 
cerned with superficial chronology and with personalities, with the Butler- 
Johnson quarrels, with exculpating the hero, Walter Butler, for the butcheries 


of the Wyoming and Cherry Valley massacres, with the motivations of George 


Washington, with the tragics of Butler’s death, than he is in organic cause and 


effect. The distinguished auspices under which the work is published, and 
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the pleasing format in which it appears, to say nothing of the misleading and 
extravagant statements of the advertisers, deserve a more substantial product. 
It is to be hoped that the future volumes of the series will be of a higher 
quality. 

The work is based largely on primary sources, But the author cannot lay 
claim to a proper presentation of Indian affairs in New York during the Revo- 
lution without making use of more of Washington’s correspondence than 
Ford’s edition and without the voluminous material in the Continental Con- 
gress Papers. There is not the slightest reference to the Pennsylvania Archives. 
Although he has used the Johnson Papers, the New York Colonial Documents, 
and the Haldimand and Claus papers in the Canadian Archives, he has failed 


to grasp their message. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Ranvbo.pu C. Downes 


Fort Ligonier and Its Times: A History of the First English Fort West 
of the Allegheny Mountains and an Account of Many Thrilling, 
Tragic, Romantic, Important but Little Known Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary Events in the Region Where the Winning of the West 
Began. First Edition. By C. HALE Srpz, A.B., Litt.D., of the Pitts- 
burgh and Butler Bars; Member of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania; Member of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania; 
Member of the Pennsylvania German Society and Other Historical 
and Scientific Societies. Author of ““The Indian Chiefs of Pennsyl- 
vania,” “The Indian Wars of Pennsylvania,” “Mount Vernon and 
the Washington Family” and Other Historical Works. (Harrisburg, 
The Telegraph Press, 1932 [c1933]. xiii, 699 p. Illustrations.) 
Ar Last we have the definitive story of old Fort Ligonier. This fort was 

erected during General Forbes’s campaign against Fort Duquesne in 1758, 

and it served through various vicissitudes as an outstanding sentinel on the far- 

flung frontier until the ending of the Indian raids in Westmoreland County 
in 1783, when “the history of Fort Ligonier, as a post occupied by regular 
or citizen soldiers, comes to a close.” It was ‘‘a fort that never surrendered” 

—a unique distinction in its day and time. This striking fact is driven home 

to the reader as he turns the hundreds of pages devoted to the rise and fall of 

a countless number of border defenses that were the outposts of British-Ameri- 


can civilization. Fort Ligonier, according to the author, was “the first fort 
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built by men of the Anglo-Saxon race in the region west of the Allegheny 
Mountains.” The site was a strategic point, even before the days of Forbes. It 
was well known to the English as Loyalhanning of the Delawares, Loyal Han- 
in Old Town, or Loyal Hannon, and to the French as Royal Amnon and 
Royal Hannon. “The name, Loyalhanna, is a corruption of the Delaware ad- 
jective, Lawell, meaning ‘middle,’ and the Delaware noun, Hanna, meaning 
‘river, or stream’—hence ‘the middle stream.’ The name is very appropriate, 
as the Loyalhanna is midway between the Ohio and the Juniata.” The town 
of Ligonier stands there today. 

The scope of the book is considerably broader than the title indicates, as 
it attempts to cover the whole history of the western Pennsylvania frontier, 
and to some extent the history of the Ohio country, through the time of the 
French and Indian wars and the Revolution down to about the time of the 
Treaty of Greenville in 1795. 

The author is at his best in his delineation of Indian character and his ap- 
praisal of the traits and characteristics of the red man, particularly in his code 
of honor, for example, in respect to women and the sanctity of treaties. In all 
of these things Dr. Sipe shows convincingly that the Indian does not suffer by 
comparison with his white brother. New light is shed on the causes both of 
Pontiac’s War and of Lord Dunmore’s War. The former grew out of a vio- 
lation of well-understood treaties on the part of the English against repeated 
and solemn protests on the part of the savages; it was, therefore, far from be- 


ing a ‘ 


‘conspiracy” on the part of the great Indian chieftain, Pontiac, the re- 
nowned Francis Parkman to the contrary notwithstanding. Lord Dunmore’s 
War is represented as a land-grabbing scheme, especially on the part of the 
Virginians, whom the author paints in rather lurid hues. Western Pennsyl- 
vania did not suffer in this unjustifiable border war because, it is averred, the 
Shawnees discriminated between the insatiably land-hungry Virginians and 
their northern neighbors. In the author’s treatment of this conflict and in his 
citation of authorities it is surprising that he makes no reference to the schol- 
arly Documentary History of Dunmore’s War by Thwaites and Kellogg. 

The long-standing controversy between Pennsylvania and Virginia over the 
western boundary receives full treatment. From the argument in the case as 
presented by Dr. Sipe, an historical jury would certainly award the verdict to 
Pennsylvania. Virginians would probably charge Dr. Sipe with presenting ex 
parte evidence, since he makes no reference to either the terms of the Pennsyl- 
vania charter, the terms of the Virginia charter, or the Fry and Jefferson map 
of 1751, all of which they would regard as pertinent to the case. 
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Most interesting are the biographical sketches of distinguished borderers 
and English military officers, as well as of many Indian chieftains, all of whose 
careers are too little known to the average American, including, of course, the 
Pennsylvanian. For example, General Arthur St. Clair, in full portrait, is 
painted in a much more favorable light than is usual with those who remem- 
ber only his stinging defeat at the hands of the western tribes in 1791. Colo- 
nel Henry Bouquet is seen as a linguist as well as the outstanding military 
strategist of the Battle of Bushy Run, for he was fluent in English and Ger- 
man as well as in the vernacular French that he had learned in his native 
Switzerland. The author regards him as the most prominent officer of foreign 
birth who took part in the French and Indian wars in America. One of the 
best of the many illustrations in the book is his likeness on page 24. Christian 
Frederick Post is presented not only as “the gentle Moravian missionary, the 
true Knight of the Cross,” but also as a master of strategy when it came to 
handling the restless tribes. The importance of his labors “it would indeed be 
difficult to over estimate,” Dr. Sipe declares, and he asks rhetorically whether 
the English might not have been pushed into the Atlantic and Anglo-Saxon 
civilization here have come to an end, had it not been for Post. In Pontiac’s 
War the balance of power was held by certain western tribes in the valleys of 
the Tuscarawas and the Muskingum, where hundreds of warriors straining at 
the leash were held by his word until the whites had gained the ascendancy. 
Pontiac, Logan, Guyasuta, Cornstalk, and Cornplanter are all accorded consid- 
erable and appreciative sketches, deserved not only because of their prowess as 
leaders in battle, which won the praise of such seasoned veterans as Colonel 
Henry Bouquet and General Andrew Lewis, but also because of their defense 
of their ideals and because of their eloquence of speech. Examples of Logan’s 
and Cornstalk’s telling oratory are given the reader. 

There are numberless lists of individuals who played their rdles on the old 
frontier in the long conflict between two irreconcilable ideals of life, who are 
unknown soldiers so far as the marking of their graves is concerned and whose 
only monument is the triumph of the white man over the red man. The gen- 
ealogical data culled from those labyrinths of historical material, the Penmsyl- 
vania Archives and the Colonial Records, and synthesized in Dr. Sipe’s book 
will be sincerely treasured by the pioneers’ descendants, whose homes are now 
scattered over our country from coast to coast. 

One of the outstanding contributions of the author is his listing, with ap- 
propriate chronicles compiled from available information, of hundreds of fron- 


tier fortifications that served as the outposts of advancing English civilization 
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during the struggle against the French and their Indian allies. Every gradation 
of defense is represented, from real forts, stockades, and blockhouses, to forti- 
fied cabins. Most of them, like Fort Ligonier, are now but a memory. Colonel 
Bouquet’s blockhouse, erected by him in 1764, is still the outstanding histori- 
cal exhibit in the modern city of Pittsburgh. The presentation of all this ma- 
terial, thoroughly digested after infinite labor, makes the author a contender 
for honors with Kercheval and Withers and Doddridge. 

The title-page states that the book is “based primarily on the Pennsyl- 
vania Archives and Colonial Records.” The author, however, makes hundreds 
of references to secondary works, most of which are histories of Pennsylvania 
counties, or state publications, Since he has made use of secondary materials 
one wonders why he does not at least refer to Hulbert, who has done much on 
the eastern colonial roads; though George Croghan figures prominently in the 
volume, the author does not mention Volwiler’s important study; one would 
expect to find George M. Wrong’s name among the list of authors referred 
to; and if more periodicals were cited (there is but one), the reader would be 
justified in looking for the recent stimulating article by Dr. Alfred P. James 
on the settlements in southwestern Pennsylvania. The author refers to the 
manuscripts in the Draper Collection, to the Bonquet Papers, and to certain 
French archives. For his extended discussion of the Forbes campaign of 1758 
he would have found enlightening letters among the manuscript materials in 
the Henry E. Huntington Library. 

For a book of this length, studded with personal and place names, the vol- 
ume is notably free from errors. The forty-nine that the reviewer has noted 
are generally inconsequential—typographical errors, slips in proof-reading, 
and the like. The author takes a fling occasionally at those he terms “so-called 
historians.” Who these charlatans are it is not quite clear, Certain it is, how- 
ever, that the college-connected historians will criticize him for putting his 
book-titles in quotation marks instead of in italics and for placing his refer- 
ences in the body of the text instead of in footnotes or at the end of the vol- 
ume. This, however, is a matter of taste. The main criticism of the reviewer 
concerns the absence of maps. This is a serious omission. If the book is, as the 
title-page suggests, “For Schools, Colleges, Libraries and Lovers of Informa- 


tive Literature,” 


then this omission is all the more regrettable. The constant 
reference to hundreds of frontier fortifications, numerous small streams, and 
boundaries of counties would have made a few maps, even rough sketch-maps, 
a boon to the reader. For example, there were four contemporary defenses by 


the name of Fort Loudoun, one of which was in Pennsylvania. Even this one 
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is not located for the reader, save that it was “fon the declivities of Cove 


Mountain.” The index is extensive (twenty-six pages) yet not so complete 
as a work of this character would seem to warrant. For example, one wishes 
that the terms “frontier,” “Indian,” “militia,” “Parkman,” “Tories,” and 
“treaties” were also included and that even more page references were given 
for persons and places mentioned in the text. A critical bibliography would 
have added immensely to the value of the volume both for the student and for 
the general reader. The format is attractive. The type is well chosen and the 
twenty illustrations are good. 

The author is a natural raconteur. He possesses a good narrative style. 
There is no loose writing, no use of split infinitives, no otherwise careless 
workmanship. Occasionally he is aroused to eloquent biblical phraseology. His 
opinions, freely and fearlessly expressed, are undoubtedly formed from honest 
convictions; one must admire their candor. The merits of the book far out- 
weigh its faults. After all, a book must be written by its own author. 


University of California at Los Angeles Louis Knorr Koontz 


Ireland and Irish Emigration to the New World from 1815 to the 
Famine (Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany, XXIII). By 
WituiAM Forses ApAmMs, Ph.D., assistant professor of history in 
the University of California at Los Angeles. (New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1932. vii, 444 p. Maps.) 


One of the major aspects of the history of the world during the last three 
centuries has been the emigration of European peoples. This emigration sup- 
plied the bulk of the population for many of the present nations of the world, 
and they cannot be understood without a knowledge of the European back- 
grounds of their peoples and the circumstances of migration. This book is a 
contribution to such knowledge. It is a contribution to the history of Ireland, 
of Canada, of the United States, and of a world movement. Opening logically 
with a long chapter on “Ireland in 1815,” it describes the movement in con- 
siderable detail during the next thirty years and closes with a chapter on “The 
Fruits of Emigration” both in America and in Ireland. The author has used a 
wide variety of sources—books, pamphlets, government reports, archives, 
manuscripts, and newspapers—and has organized his material effectively and 
presented it in good literary form. Two excellent maps of Ireland show the 


areas of heavy emigration, and statistics are presented and discussed in an ap- 
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pendix. The material used is indicated in a bibliographic note, but the infor- 
mation about books and pamphlets is incomplete. The index is inadequate. 

The least satisfactory part of the book is the discussion of the Irish in 
America in the last chapter, which might well have been expanded into a sep- 
arate book. There is no adequate account of the distribution of the Irish geo- 
graphically, and little attempt is made to distinguish between the Ulster 
Protestants and the Catholic Irish. Although it appears that the bulk of the 
immigration was from Ulster and that a large proportion was Protestant, the 
discussion is concerned almost wholly with the Catholic element. The explana- 
tion is apparently the fact that the Scotch-Irish immigrants of colonial times 
“had been fully absorbed by 1814, and their successors roused no antipathies, 
either political or social” (p. 353). 

Little systematic information about immigration to western Pennsylvania or 
about the Irish in the region is to be found in the book. It appears, however, 
that, in the advertisements of immigrant ships, “stress was laid repeatedly on 
the cheapest and most direct route to the Pittsburgh district” (p. 93); in 
1827 “Keenan and Cassidy of Pittsburgh took a shipload of laborers for that 
district” (p. 182); Irish miners “lived in wretched shanties among the Penn- 
sylvania hills and toiled long hours for a dollar a day or less” (p. 341); “in 
the iron and steel mills of Pittsburgh, Irishmen took some part, but they were 
not indispensable to the industry” (p. 356); and “the Irish of the over- 
whelmingly Democratic Pittsburgh area turned down a Jackson man because 
he was against the tariff” (p. 375). These allusions are tantalizing, and one 
would like to know something about the Ulster immigrants who settled on 
farms in the region during this period. Dr. Adams has opened up the field, 
but there is need of similar studies of the earlier and later periods and of more 
intensive studies of the Irish element (including the Scotch-Irish) in specific 
sections such as western Pennsylvania. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Soton J. Buck 


The Somerset County Outline. By Joun C. Cassapy, teacher in the 
schools of Somerset County. (Scottdale, Pennsylvania, Mennonite 


Publishing House, 1932. xi, 767 p. Maps.) 


Tue title of this book, The Somerset County Outline, is a bit misleading. 
Caught off his guard, a person might think the book was a study of the boun- 
daries and topography of the region, while actually it is an outline “presented 
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to readers and students . . . to increase an interest in the study of the plants, 
animals, stones, and natural phenomena of Somerset County, as well as to tell, 
in a brief, plain, and simple way, the story of the growth and development 
of Somerset County, from the earliest beginnings to the present time.” The 
resulting study is a manual designed for use in the public schools and an en- 
cyclopedia for those seeking facts about the county. 

This book deviates from the usual type of county history in that it has been 
produced by an individual interested in the subject, rather than by a corps of 
“professional researchers” employed by some publishing house seeking to com- 
mercialize the history of the county. It also lacks the characteristic biographi- 
cal section by which so many similar works are financed. But by no means 
do these differences impair the usefulness and value of the book. It has been 
thirty-three years since a history of Somerset County has appeared, so Mr. 
Cassady’s outline has not been projected into an overcrowded field. The 
dearth of publications for the region presents the opportunity of covering a 
period that has not been treated heretofore and the author has wisely brought 
his story down to date. 

The cartography, location, size, climate, natural resources, industries, prod- 
ucts, and cities of the county are treated in the first ten chapters (seventy- 
four pages), chapters that are far too short and too numerous, Chapter 1 is 
made up of three maps and although they are of interest and importance, it 
is something of an anomaly to segregate maps and illustrations in such a man- 
ner, especially if a discussion of them is lacking. Chapter 2 fills but one-fourth 
of a page while other chapters are but one and two pages long. The chapter 
on industries, dealing with the subjects of farming, mining, lumbering, 
manufacturing, and transportation, is of special interest. Manufacturing is 
traced from corn meal to ice cream and transportation from the pack horse to 


the automobile. Chapter 11, “People and Progress,” 


covers 172 pages. It be- 
gins with a discussion of the aborigines, covers the early history of the county 
in a strictly orthodox fashion without any appreciable use of documentary 
material, sketches the history of education, surveys the growth of internal im- 
provements, treats of social and religious progress, and concludes with a proph- 
ecy of future development. Forty pages of this chapter are devoted to lists of 
taxables that might well have been placed in an appendix. 

The book is handsomely bound and neatly printed. It contains a useful 
chronological table and an index, but the lack of references to sources of in- 


formation and the absence of a bibliography are serious defects. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Auston G. FiELp 
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Homestead Methodism (1830-1933): The History of Methodism in 
Mifflin Township, Allegheny County, Pa., being the story of the 
first Methodist Episcopal Church in that Township, variously named 
the Whitaker Church, The Franklin Church, “The Neck” Church, 
and The Anne Ashley Memorial Church, located at Twenty-second 
Street, Munhall, Pa., in its background, origin, and work through the 
century, along with: the expansion of Methodism in the community 
from this original parent Society; the coming of other religious com- 
munions to the vicinity; and an account of the settlement, and the 
industrial and social development of the Homestead District. By 
Wa vace Guy SMELTzER, B.Sc.; $.T.B., pastor of the Anne Ash- 
ley Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church. (Printed by the D. K. 
Murdoch Company, Pittsburgh, c1933. 167 p. Illustrations.) 


Tue student who searches for the history of a single denomination or 
church in a particular locality is soon confronted with disconcerting lapses in 
the accumulated record. The zeal of early ministers was vocal rather than lit- 
erary and the circuit rider had to consume so much time in traveling to his 
churches that he had little time or inclination for writing. Because of this fact 
there were few records of the earliest activities of the oldest Methodist Epis- 
copal church in the Homestead area to aid the author in writing his history 
of Homestead Methodism. 

Mr. Smeltzer has been conscientious in trying to portray the background 
for his history of the Anne Ashley Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Homestead, but the difficulties have been too great for marked success. The 
church records are too brief to aid him in achieving a well-rounded history 
of Methodism in “the neck” of the Monongahela River in the region of Du- 
quesne, Munhall, and Homestead. The purpose of the book to serve as a cen- 
tennial memorial for the church has also forced into it material on congrega- 
tional activity that has minor relation to the history. 

The coevality of Methodism and Presbyterianism in western Pennsylvania 
is strikingly established in this book. The formation of Redstone Presbytery 
in 1781 was closely followed by a Methodist circuit around Redstone in 
1784; and Bishop Asbury was exhorting his ministers at Uniontown in 1788 
while Dr. John McMillan was still laboring with his less talented brethren. 
The presence of these two great leaders in the West gives added significance 
to this area as a missionary field. In numbers, at least, the Methodists came off 
the victors during the revivals of the eighteen hundreds. The Presbyterian 
Church divided into the Campbellites and the Cumberland Presbyterians. 
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The establishment of a preaching center around Homestead was due to the 
initial effort of Dr. Matthew Stevenson of the Tom’s Creek Church of Mary- 
land in 1830. The James Whitaker family sponsored the earliest meetings in 
their homes. With the erection of a meetinghouse in 1833 the congregation 
was enlarged. The church was known successively as ““The Neck” Church, the 
Franklin Church, and the Whitaker Church. The present organization, the 
Anne Ashley Church, is a memorial to an early member. This Methodist con- 
gregation in “the neck” is the parent church for organizations in Hays, 
Homestead, Munhall, and McClure. 

The history of Homestead Methodism fills about half the book. The re- 
mainder is devoted to matters more interesting to the congregation than to the 
general reader. Unfortunately the description of congregational activities 
(chapter 8) appears in the midst of the history. Regrettable, too, is the failure 
to check slips of diction and grammar that mar the work. The bibliography 
fails to convince of the thoroughness of the search for materials because no 
mention is made of the files of Methodist periodicals of Pittsburgh published 
before the Civil War. The quotations from Roosevelt’s Winning of the West 
are too general to be good local material, and the descriptions of the revival 


of 1800 in Kentucky are not necessarily applicable to Allegheny County. 


The value and interest of the book far outweigh the defects noted. Mr. 
Smeltzer has made an interesting contribution to the religious history of west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


Johnstown Center, University of Pittsburgh NATHAN SHAPPEE 





SOCIETY AND SURVEY NOTES 


At the meeting of the society in Stevenson Hall of the Historical Building 
on April 25, Dr. Russell J. Ferguson read the paper on “Albert Gallatin, 
Western Pennsylvania Politician” printed in this number of the magazine 
and Mr. E. N. Montague, assistant professor of industrial research in the 
University of Pittsburgh, gave an illustrated talk on “The History of the Pig 
Iron Industry in Western Pennsylvania.” The last meeting of the year, on 
May 23, also held in Stevenson Hall, was the customary “University of Pitts- 
burgh Night” in charge of the department of history of the university. Dr. 
John W. Oliver, chairman of the department, presided, and papers were 
read on “Honest John Covode,” by A. John Dodds, and on “The Old Log 
School—A Chronicle of Rural Education,” by William J. Martin. Both of 
these papers are also published in this issue of the magazine. 


Seven active members were elected by the society at the April and May 
meetings: Mrs. Kathryn MacDonald Hartman, Callista Schramm, Mary L. 
Walsh, and the Grogan Company, of Pittsburgh, Charles Storer of Elizabeth, 
Nathan D. Shappee of Johnstown, and John E. Reynolds of Meadville. The 
Washington County Historical Society was elected an institutional member. 


The society lost one member by death during the quarter ending June 30: 
Miss Mary L. Jackson of Pittsburgh, who died on May 1o. 


The second number of the Bibliographical Contributions of the survey, an 
Inventory of Files of American Newspapers in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, compiled by Mr. Holbrook, will be ready for distribu- 
tion in a few weeks, 


By means of questionnaires the survey is collecting information concerning 
files of western Pennsylvania newspapers to be found in newspaper offices and 
libraries of the section and in some of the larger libraries outside the section. 
Among the representative collections of local papers already located in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, exclusive of Ailegheny County, are those in the possession 
of the Warren Library Association, the Carnegie Free Library of Beaver Falls, 
the Cambria Library Association of Johnstown, the Reis Library of Allegheny 
College, the Greenville Public Library, the Potter County Historical Society 
at Coudersport, the Blair County Historical Society at Altoona, and the 
Washington County Historical Society at Washington. 
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A dark room for use in the photographic reproduction of research materials 
has been installed in the basement of the Historical Building, and another 
section of the basement has been fitted up for the storage of museum objects 


not on exhibition. 


The monthly radio talks in the “Pittsburgh Today” series of station KQV 
were concluded with talks on “History through the Newspapers,” by Russell 
J. Ferguson, April 1; “The History of Business—A Business of History,” by 
Alston G. Field, May 6; and “The Annual Historical Tour,” by Franklin 
F. Holbrook, June 3. 


Dr. Ferguson and Dr. Downes spent a week in New York in June selecting 
and making miniature film reproductions of material of western Pennsylvania 
interest in the Gallatin Papers in the custody of the New York Historical So- 
ciety and the Chalmers Collection of the New York Public Library. About 
one thousand pages were reproduced. On his way back to Pittsburgh Dr. Fer- 
guson stopped off in Harrisburg for several days of research in the Pennsyl- 
vania State Library. 


The director attended the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association in Chicago on April 14 and 15 and that of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association in Bethlehem on April 28 and 29. He also participated in 
meetings in New York of a committee for the organization of an American 
Legal History Society on June 3 and of the joint committee on materials for 
research of the American Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council on June 20. Dr. Downes also attended the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association meeting and Dr. Ferguson that of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association. 


Dr. Baldwin is the author of a paper on “Shipbuilding on the Western 
Waters, 1793-1817” in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for June. 


Dr. Ferguson read a paper on “The Physician in Cultural and Social His- 
tory” before the Allegheny County Medical Society on June 20. It is ex- 
pected that the paper will be published by the medical society. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 
FRANKLIN F. HOLBROOK 
Mrs, Franklin C, Irish has presented a collection of over one thousand letters 


and papers of her grandfather, John Harper, Pittsburgh banker and civic 
leader, and of members of his family and of that of his wife, Lydia Metcalf 
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Harper. The papers range in date from 1833 to 1887, and many of them, 
notably those of John Harper and of his son, Albert M. Harper, relate to 
matters of general interest. Those of John Harper embrace distinctive groups 
of letters and papers relating to such subjects as the handling of real estate 
holdings in Chicago, 1855-72, activities of the Pittsburgh Board of Trade, 
1837-49, and affairs of the Western Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane at 
Dixmont—the last, and related subjects, as treated in correspondence be- 
tween John Harper and Dorothea L. Dix, 1858-72. The papers of Albert 
M. Harper, the largest group in the collection, consist principally of his 
personal and official correspondence and papers produced during his service 
as an officer in the 139th Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers in the Civil 
War, and contain interesting accounts of army life, troop movements, and 
battles in the years 1862—65. Accompanying the papers are a number of news- 
papers and many newspaper clippings, 1784-1877; upwards of thirty war- 
time photographs of members of the 139th Regiment and of other Union 
soldiers; and a collection of small arms and other articles, including an old- 
fashioned revolver once owned by John Harper. 


From Mr. Louis Medoro of Dunbar has been received a small collection 
of documents and other materials salvaged in the wrecking of two Dunbar 
blast furnaces of the Civil War period. Included are correspondence, con- 
tracts, bills of lading, orders, receipts, and other papers of the Youghiogheny 
Iron and Coal Company, 1864-68; a few papers of the Dunbar Iron Com- 
pany, 1869-73; correspondence of the Dunbar Furnace Company, 1876- 
1911; and large photographs of a number of Dunbar furnaces and plants 
now gone. Mr. Medoro has also presented a few official papers relating to his 
service in the World War, a copy of Uniontown’s Part in the World War 
(Menasha, Wis., n.d.), and panoramic photographs of the 326th Infantry 
and the 307th Engineer Train, regiments made up in part of western Penn- 
sylvanians. 

Twenty-seven bills of lading, 1839-66, covering the transportation of 
goods of wholesale grocers shipped by keelboat on the Allegheny River from 
Pittsburgh to the ports of Franklin and Tionesta have been presented by Mr. 
Henry E. Kelly. 

From the Germantown Historical Society, through the courtesy of the 
librarian, Mr. Edward W. Hocker, the society has received a group of letters 
and documents relating to various commercial interests in western Pennsyl- 
vania of the Warder family of Philadelphia. In the collection are letters of 
1825 and 1827 to Benj. H. Warder, Esq., and Messrs. Warder & Bros. 
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from Benjamin Page, Pittsburgh, concerning the affairs of the firms of Bake- 
well and Page, and Bakewell, Page, and Bakewell, glass manufacturers, 1813- 
24; and from William Wilkins and John Thaw in 1840 and 1841 concern- 
ing dividends of the Monongahela Bridge Company. 


A valuable collection of transcripts of church records has been received 
from Miss Jessie M. Tomb of Johnstown through the history department of 
the University of Pittsburgh. The transcripts were made by Miss Tomb in 
connection with the preparation of a master’s thesis, submitted by her this 
year, on “The Records of the Pioneer Churches of Somerset County, Penn- 
sylvania.”” The collection consists of several thousand typewritten pages and 
represents original records of some twenty-three Somerset County churches 
and related church associations of the Lutheran, Reformed, Brethren, and 
Baptist denominations, for varying periods between the years 1774 and 1904. 
All records are transcribed in full and those in German are accompanied by 
English translations. Miss Tomb has also presented a copy of the thesis. 


The collection of transcripts of church and borough records received last 
year from Mr. Jesse Coldren of Brownsville (see amte, 15: 275) has lately 
been augmented by the receipt from Mr. Coldren of several thousand pages 
of typescripts providing copies in full of West Brownsville borough records, 
1893-1911, Bridgeport, now South Brownsville, council records, 1814-1930, 
and records of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, Brownsville, 1849-58. 


Miss Beatrice Hawkins has presented to the society a certified written copy 
of the original “Extrait genéral des sepultures, mariages et baptemes qui se 
sont fait pendant la campagne de la Belle Riviére,” which was published 
under the title Registres des baptesmes et sepultures qui se sont faits au Fort 
Duquesne pendant les années 1753, 1754, 1755 & 1756, by John Gilmary 
Shea (Cramoisy Press Series, no. g—New York, 1859). This manuscript, 
accompanied by an interesting letter from Neville B. Craig, was sent to the 


“Western Pennsylvania Historical Society,” 


a predecessor of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, in 1859. Miss Hawkins has also presented 
another letter of 1859 from Craig concerning the affairs of the earlier so- 
ciety; a letter from Samuel Colver to William G. Hawkins concerning the 


history of Greene County; and several pamphlets. 


An old list of assessments in Allegheny County, inscribed “Transcript of 
the Duplicate of Ross Township, 1833 for 1834,” and a dozen Pittsburgh 
and other almanacs ranging in date from 1824 to 1854 are among the latest 
gifts to the society from Mrs. W. H. Newmyer of Bellevue. 
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The survey has made miniature reproductions on film of many documents 
relating to western Pennsylvania, 1785-1804, in the Gallatin Papers at the 
New York Historical Society; of letters of Colonel Henry Bouquet and others, 
1753-69, in the Chalmers Collection at the New York Public Library; and 
of papers of Henry Marie Brackenridge, relating largely to political affairs, 
state and national, prior to the Civil War, in the possession of Mrs. Henry 
M. Brackenridge of Brackenridge. 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. A. P. W. Johnston of Altoona, secretary 
of the Blair County Historical Society, have been received a number of lists 
and other materials descriptive of that society’s headquarters, collections, and 
activities, including a copy of a paper on “Early Iron Furnaces in Central 
Pennsylvania,” read before the society by Mrs. F. Woods Beckman, and a 
copy of a high-school commencement paper on “Glimpses of Early Altoona,” 
by Miss Helena Samuels. 


To Mr. James T. Herald of the Tribune Review Publishing Company, 
Greensburg, the society is indebted for a typewritten review of local news- 
paper development entitled “Greensburg Newspaper History.” 

The gift of a file of upwards of two hundred issues of old Waynesburg 
newspapers, from the Honorable Albert H. Sayers of Waynesburg, marks an- 
other step in the development of a newspaper collection broadly representative 
of all western Pennsylvania. The new addition includes an early issue of the 
Greene County Democrat, established in 1882, and many numbers of the 
older Waynesburg Messenger, 1866-80, and the Greene County Republican, 
1863-80. For the receipt, also, of several special issues of the Waynesburg 
Republican, including centennial editions of August 26 and 27, 1896, the 


society is indebted to the Greene County Historical Society. 


Additions of cartographic materials include a blue print of a survey of the 
situation of the Washington mill at Perryopolis, Fayette County, made re- 
cently by members of the sophomore engineering class of the Uniontown 
Center of the University of Pittsburgh and presented through Mr. C. Stanton 
Belfour; a “Map of the Bituminous Coal Region of North Western Penn- 
sylvania and the Proposed Railroad Connections with Buffalo and Western 
New York,” published by Thos. King in 1867; and a book of maps of the 
oil district in Venango County, issued by H. Osler Jr. & Co., a Philadelphia 
petroleum land agency. 


To the collection of Hungarian-American materials, the Reverend Alex- 
ander Daroczy of McKeesport has added files or single issues of a number 
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of Hungarian periodicals, almanacs, jubilee books, and newspapers, including 
Magyar Egyhaz, a religious monthly published at McKeesport by the min- 
isters of the Free Magyar Reformed Church of America, and almanacs of 
the Hungarian Reformed Federation published in Pittsburgh. 


Through the medium of Miss Aurelia Sumeracka, a member of the Polish 
historical committee associated with the survey, Mrs. W. Zalewska has pre- 
sented a set of original notes of proceedings at meetings of the St. Stanislaus 
Society in 1902, and Mr. B. Czyzewski, a volume for the year 1884, of 
Dzienswiety or “Holy Day,” a Polish periodical published in Chicago. 

Morris Knowles, Inc., through the courtesy of the president, Mr. Nathan 
B. Jacobs, has presented a collection of periodicals, yearbooks, annual reports, 
handbooks, and other publications, mostly of recent years, of such organizations 
as the Pennsylvania Society of New York and the Pennsylvania Society of the 
Order of the Founders and Patriots of America, and of Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny County institutions, such as the University and Union clubs, the Board 
of Public Education, the Associated Charities, and the County Workhouse. 


Dr. Marian Silveus has presented some fifty books from the library of her 
father, the late John G. Silveus, who served as a member of the Allegheny 
County Board of Viewers from the time of its establishment over twenty 
years ago. The collection has to do in the main with public law and adminis- 
tration and includes such useful aids to research in western Pennsylvania his- 
tory as sixteen volumes of Pennsylvania laws, 1873-1921, and manuals of the 
borough of Homestead for the years 1896, 1901, and 1908. 


Mr. William E. and Miss Lil von Bonnhorst have presented a copy of 
Monuments of Washington’s Patriotism (third edition, Washington, 1841), 
containing fascimiles of public accounts kept by Washington during the Revo- 
lutionary War and of documents connected with his military command and 
civil administration. Among other gifts from the same donors may be noted 
a Pittsburgh directory for 1859-60, and the seventy-fifth anniversary edition 
of the Pittsburgh Post, September 10, 1917. 


Miss Emilie McCreery has presented an interesting broadsheet issued by 
the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Rail Road Company, December 21, 1876. One 
side carries an appeal to the citizens of Pittsburgh and its vicinity to supply 
needed capital; the other, a map of the railroad and its connections. 


Mr. William B. Walling of Erie has presented a copy of Memoirs of the 
Erie County, Pennsylvania, Bench and Bar, by Judge Emory A. Walling 
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(Erie, Pa., 1928). Other gifts to the library include Courts of Justice, Bench, 
and Bar of Washington County, Pennsylvania, by Boyd Crumrine (Chicago, 
1902), from Mr. Ernest Crumrine of Washington; a number of the Pudlica- 
tions of the Buffalo Historical Society, including Am Old Frontier of France, 
in two volumes, by Frank H. Severance (1917), and The Life of Gen. Ely 
S. Parker, by Arthur C. Parker (1919), from Dr. John W. Oliver; The 
Second Regiment of United States Volunteers—A History, by Captain Wil- 
liam Mayo Venable (Cincinnati, 1899), from the author, who commanded 
Company E; an Illustrated Atlas of the Upper Ohio River and Valley (Phila- 
delphia, 1877), from Mr. M. Wilson Stewart; and The Harvey Book, by 
Oscar Jewell Harvey (Wilkes-Barre, 1899), and a file of the Magazine of 
American Genealogy, 1929-32, from Mrs. Galen C. Hartman. 


Additions to the library by purchase include: History of Crawford County, 
published by Warner, Beers & Co. (Chicago, 1885); Compendium of Eden- 
burg, by Hettie A. Keatley (Clarion, Pa., 1887); History of Indiana County, 
published by J. A. Caldwell (Newark, O., 1880); Lycoming County, by 
John F. Meginness (Williamsport, Pa., 1895); History of the Counties of 
McKean, Elk, Cameron, and Potter, published by J. H. Beers & Co. (Chi- 
cago, 1890); History of the Presbytery of Huntingdon, by William J. Gib- 
son (Bellefonte, Pa., 1874); History of Warren County, by J. A. Schenck 
and W. S. Rann (Syracuse, N.Y., 1887); Statistics of Coal, by Richard C. 
Taylor (Philadelphia, 1855); The Derrick’s Handbook of Petroleum (Oil 
City, Pa., 1898); Evolution of the Oil Industry, by Victor Ross (New York, 
1920); The Empire of Business, by Andrew Carnegie (New York, 1902); 
Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie (New York, 1920); Timothy Flint, by 
John E. Kirkpatrick (Cleveland, 1911); Anthony Wayne, by John R. Spears 
(New York, 1903); The Significance of Sections in American History, by 
Frederick Jackson Turner (New York, 1932); and The Last American 
Frontier, by Frederic Logan Paxson (New York, 1922). A copy of Andrew 
Carnegie’s Triumphant Democracy (London, 1888) has been acquired by ex- 
change. 


A picture of the old Third National Bank on Sixth Avenue at Wood Street, 
taken in 1869, and a number of historical and descriptive pamphlets relating 
to the Pennsylvania and Baltimore and Ohio railroads are among items of 
special interest recently presented by Mr. Benjamin Thaw. 


A forerunner of the modern bicycle and even of the “high wheel” in 
vogue in the eighties has been presented by Mr. James W. McGivern in 
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the form of a crudely fashioned vehicle imported from Germany in the early 
forties. It is made of wood and iron, is smaller than but similar to the more 
highly perfected high wheel, and in its time was quite properly known as a 
“boneshaker.” 


An interesting old leather trunk, once the property of Benjamin F. Jones, 
one of the founders of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, has been 
received from Mrs. William C. Robinson, through Mrs. Franklin C. Irish. 


A high-relief plaster model, in profile, of the head of General James Scott 
Negley, veteran of the Mexican and Civil wars and member of Congress 
from Pittsburgh, has been presented by Mrs. William W. Baum. 


Mr. Matthew E. Antis has presented a miner’s or cooper’s sconce, of a 
type said to have been in common use among early coal miners in western 
Pennsylvania, that he found some years ago in the old channel of Turtle 
Creek. 

Mr. James C. Clow has presented a stone tomahawk found on the Clow 
farm in Allegheny County. Other gifts of single items include a revolver 
used in the Civil War, from Mrs. George Ganster; a souvenir cup of Pitts- 
burgh in 1908, from Mr. Leo V. Wing; and a trammel-iron, used for hang- 
ing a kettle over a fire, from Mr. Thomas R. Keesey. 


An ambrotype of William C. Gray, a daguerreotype of Captain Richard 
Gray, both taken about 1830, and a photograph of General Frank Herron, 
have been received as gifts from Miss Alice Gray. 


A brass flatiron of the type brought to Pennsylvania by German and Swed- 
ish settlers, a fluting iron dating from the period of frills and ruffles, an 
iron ladle once used for pouring lead into bullet molds, and a number of 
examples of early Pittsburgh glass manufacture have been received as loans 
from Mrs. Fulton R. and Miss Ilka M. Stotler. 


Ambrotypes of Mr. and Mrs. James L. Simson, old residents of Covode, 
Indiana County, a military sash worn by Captain James Simson in the Mexi- 
can War, and other family mementos have been received as loans from Miss 
E. Bertha Simson. 


For a new, handsomely bound and lettered visitors’ register, the society 
is indebted to Mr. Merton J. Deyo. 

















NEWS AND COMMENT 


The first annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, which 
was held at Bethlehem under the auspices of Lehigh University on April 28 


and 29, was a very successful affair, and the association appears to be well 
launched. The constitution adopted at this meeting declares the purpose of 
the association to be “the development and codrdination of activities relating 
to the history of Pennsylvania.” Active membership is open to anyone inter- 
ested upon the payment of dues, which range from two dollars a year from 
annual members to a contribution of one thousand dollars from patrons. There 
is also provision for institutional membership. Annual meetings are to be 
held in different parts of the state and a quarterly magazine is to be published 
as soon as sufficient funds are available. The association does not propose to 
collect historical materials for itself but it will endeavor to promote the col- 
lection of such materials by and for established depositories. The Honorable 
A. Boyd Hamilton was elected president; Dr. Roy F. Nichols, vice president; 
Dr. Paul W. Gates, secretary; Ross P. Wright, treasurer; and Dr. Arthur C. 
Bining, editor. The council consists of the officers and Dr. Solon J. Buck, Dr. 
Wayland F. Dunaway, Dr. H. H. Shenk, Dr. Lawrence H. Gipson, Ernest 
Spofford, Dr. H. R. Mueller, Dr. C. M. Sullivan, Dr. Frederic A. God- 
charles, Dr. A. P. James, Miss Frances Dorrance, and Dr. George P. Don- 
ehoo. The council selected Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, Dr. A. E. Martin, Wil- 
liam J. Martin, and John F. Brougher as members of the board of editors. 
Seventy-two members were enrolled up to June 2 and the books will be held 
open for charter membership until the next annual meeting. All applications 
should be sent to Miss Frances Dorrance, 69 S. Franklin St., Wilkes-Barre, 
who is chairman of the membership committee. 

The program at the meeting included papers on “Present Research Projects 
in the Field of Pennsylvania History,” by Dr. Paul W. Gates; “Chief Justice 
William Allen,” by Miss Ruth Kistler; “Albert Gallatin in Western Pennsy]- 
vania Politics,” by Dr. Russell J. Ferguson; “Early Coal Mining in Penn- 
sylvania with Special Reference to Schuylkill County,” by W. A. Itter; and 
“Some of the Manuscript Resources of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania,” 
by Ernest Spofford, At the formal dinner on Friday night Dr. Dixon Ryan 
Fox, president of the New York State Historical Association, spoke on the 
problems and opportunities of historical associations and gave much good 
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advice to the new organization. At the luncheon on Saturday, Dr. W. N. 
Schwarze spoke on “The Eighteenth Century Moravian Economy at Beth- 
lehem.” The visitors were then taken on an historical pilgrimage of the Mora- 
vian buildings and the Lehigh campus, after which they were served an 
“Old Moravian Supper” at the Moravian College for Women. The program 
included two delightful musical events: a vesper organ recital at the Packer 
Memorial University Church and a musical service consisting of anthems by 


Bethlehem composers at the Central Moravian Church. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association held its twenty-sixth annual 
meeting in Chicago on April 13, 14, and 15. The presidential address by 
John D. Hicks of the University of Wisconsin on “The Third Party Tradi- 
tion in American Politics,” which has been published in the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Review for June, was a brilliant demonstration of the fact that 
American political history is more than the story of the rivalry of two major 
parties. Among the many other papers on the program were: “The Authorship 
of the Gold Plank in 1896,” by Marian Silveus of Pittsburgh; “The Dollar 
Diplomacy of the Revolution,” by Thomas P. Abernethy of the University 
of Virginia; “The Significance of Western Pennsylvania in American His- 
tory,” by Alfred P. James of the University of Pittsburgh; “Law and Order 
in the Old Northwest,” by Nelson V. Russell of Coe College; “The Frontier 
from the Indian Point of View,” by Randolph C. Downes of the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Survey. One session was devoted to four papers on 
phases of the career of General James Wilkinson, and there were confer- 
ences on the teaching of the social sciences and on the work of historical so- 
cieties. ‘The members of the association in attendance were guests of the 
Century of Progress Exposition at a luncheon and were taken on a tour of 


the grounds. 


An American Military History Foundation has been organized, with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., and was incorporated on June 2. The foun- 
dation proposes to collect and to promote the preservation of materials for, to 
diffuse knowledge of, and to undertake and promote research in, American 
Military History. Colonel Arthur L. Conger is the president, Major Russell 
B. Patterson is the secretary, and the address is Building E, Sixth and B 
Streets, S.W. The dues of annual members are one dollar a year and there 


is an initiation fee of one dollar. 


Plans for the organization of an American Legal History Society were laid 
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at a mecting in New York on June 3 of a group of lawyers, historians, and 





social scientists, called together by a committee appointed by the Association 





of American Law Schools. A subcommittee is drafting a constitution, and it is 
expected that the work of organization will be completed at a meeting in 


Chicago on December 29. 


In connection with the work of the Emergency Conservation Corps in the 
national and military parks, provision has been made for the appointment of 
trained men to care for the historical aspects of the work. These historical 
technicians, as they are called, check over all projects involving historical re- 
mains to prevent these remains from being damaged, advise concerning his- 
torical restorations, and codperate with the park superintendents in working 
out educational programs. At the Gettysburg National Military Park plans 
have been made for restoring sites more nearly to their condition at the time 
of the battle, correcting legends on markers, moving misplaced monuments, 
determining the lincs of entrenchments and breastworks, and preparing an 
adequate account of the battle for the general reader. 

The List of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in Progress at the Chie} 
American Universities, December, 1932, issued by the department of his- 
torical research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington (64 p.), includes 
the titles of numerous studies that relate directly or indirectly to the history 


of western Pennsylvania. 


That history is beginning to note and be influenced by the transformation 





of the United States from an agrarian to an industrial community is indicated 
by two recent papers. In “Technology and the New History,” in the 
Proceedings of the Middle States Association of History Teachers for 1932, 
Dr. John W. Oliver presents “a plea for the study of American technology” 
and a suggested outline. In “History in the Machine Age,” in Minnesota 
History for March, Dr. August C. Krey discusses the broadening of the his- 
torian’s interests and the part that history should play in helping society to 
adjust itself in a rapidly changing world. Both of these papers have been 
issued as reprints. 


The contributions of the late Frederick J. Turner to the interpretation of 
American history are discussed by Frederic L. Paxson in “A Generation of 
the Frontier Hypothesis,” in the Pacific Historical Review for March, and by 


b 


Joseph Schafer in “Turner’s Frontier Philosophy,” in the Wisconsin Maga- 


zine of History for June. 
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The new Hall of History in the Ohio State Museum at Columbus has been 
divided into fourteen sections, each devoted to an epoch or phase of the his- 
tory of the state, and a descriptive booklet entitled The Story of Ohio as Told 
by a Museum Exhibit, by Harlow Lindley, has been published by the Ohio 
State Archzxological and Historical Socicty (Columbus, 1932. 44 p.). The 
principles of planning and arrangement suggested by this pamphlet are appli- 
cable to any historical museum, large or small. 


A Bulletin from Headquarters House issued by the New York State His- 
torical Association in May contains “A Suggestion for Autograph Dealers, Col- 
lectors, and Historians.”” The substance of the suggestion is that miniature 
film reproductions of historical manuscripts in the possession of collectors or 
dealers be made for some public depository before the manuscripts are dis- 


persed by sale or otherwise. 


In an article on “Ohio Canals,” in the June and July issues of Museum 
Echoes, Dudley T. Fisher, Sr., describes nineteenth-century waterway trans- 
portation in Ohio. The description might be equally applicable to western 


Pennsylvania canals. 


American Historical Prints, Early Views of American Cities, etc.. 1497- 
1891 (New York, 1933. xxxiii, 235 p., 118 plates), by I. N. Phelps Stokes 
and Daniel C. Haskell, assistant bibliographer of the New York Public Li- 
brary, is an illustrated catalogue of the Phelps Stokes and other collections of 
maps and plans in the New York Public Library by means of which an at- 





tempt has been made to present pictorially the development of the United 
States. The book includes an extensive introduction, a summary of the more 
important items in the library collections, and, at the end of the volume, 
“Historical Notes” on a sclected list of cities and towns, most of which are 
represented by illustrations in the volume and among which are Allegheny 
and Pittsburgh. The chronologically arranged catalogue includes reproduc- 
tions and descriptions of two views of Pittsburgh—‘“Vue de Pittsburgh” in 
1796 and “Pittsburgh and Allegheny, from Coal Hill” in 1849. 


The National Genealogical Society has issued as no. 3 of its Genealogical 
Publications a paper entitled The Development of Early Emigrant Trails in 
the United States East of the Mississippi River, by Marcus W. Lewis (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1933. 19 p.). Accompanying the paper is a valuable folding map 
of the trails with numbers referring to a key list of their names. A paper on 
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Genealogical Research among Pennsylvania German and Huguenot Families 


is published as no, 1 of the same series (1933. 18 p.). 


The “Journal of Robert Rogers the Ranger on his Expedition for Re- 
ceiving the Capitulation of Western French Posts (October 20, 1760, to 
February 14, 1761),” edited by Victor Hugo Paltsits from the original ad- 
dressed to General Monckton in the Chalmers Papers of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, is published in the library’s Bulletin for April and as a separate 
(16 p.). Rogers started from Pittsburgh, whence he had come by way of 
Niagara and Presque Isle to get instructions from Monckton, went to Detroit 
by way of Lake Erie, and returned overland to Pittsburgh. Unfortunately the 
parts of the journal relating to Pennsylvania are meager. The editor’s intro- 
duction contains valuable information concerning the history of the Monck- 
ton Papers, and the footnotes indicate the important differences between this 
journal and the account of this expedition in Rogers’ published Journals 
(London, 1765). 

The setting for the greater part of The Judas Tree, an historical novel by 
Neil H. Swanson (New York, c1933), is western Pennsylvania during Ponti- 
ac’s War in 1763. Most of the action takes place in and around Fort Pitt dur- 
ing its siege. 

An interesting description of the communities surrounding the iron fur- 
naces of the eighteenth century in southwestern and western Pennsylvania is 


“ 


contained in an article on “The Iron Plantations of Early Pennsylvania,” by 
Arthur C. Bining, in the Pennsyleania Magazine of History and Biography 
for April. The article has also been issued as a reprint. 

Blast furnace statistics and charts showing furnace capacity and pig iron 
production for 1872-1931 are presented in an article on “The Pig Iron In- 
dustry in the Western Pennsylvania and Shenango Valley Districts” by E. N. 
Montague in the Pittsburgh Business Review for April. Included are maps 
showing the location of furnaces in designated counties in 1800, 1825, 1850, 
and 1874. 

Freeport, Swissvale, Greensburg, Monongahela City, McKeesport, Spring- 
dale, Tarentum, Pitcairn, Wall, Saltsburg, Castle Shannon, Duquesne, and 
Clairton are discussed in Kay Ryall’s series of historical articles, “Your Neigh- 
bors,” in the Sunday Press for April, May, and June (see amte, 16:75, 161). 


The story of the University of Pittsburgh from 1819 to 1908, when it 
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was known as the Western University of Pennsylvania, is sketched by Dr. S. 
B. Linhart in an article entitled “The Critical Period in University History,” 
in the Pittsburgh Record for June-July. 







































The Presbyterian Bookstore, 18 43-1933, is the title of a pamphlet (14 p.) 
prepared by the Reverend John S. Duncan of Mercer containing an interest- 
ing sketch of the history of the bookstore, now located in the Granite Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. The store was established on September 15, 1843, and is 
operated by the Presbyterian Board of Colportage of Western Pennsylvania. 


“The First Hundred Years of the Tarentum Presbyterian Church” is the 
title of an address read by the Reverend A. F. Walker at the centennial serv- 
ice of the church on December 12, 1932, and published in a pamphlet, 
History of the First Presbyterian Church, Tarentum, Pa. (1933. 16 p.) 


A celebration in honor of the Anne Ashley Memorial Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Munhall, “the parent Society of all of Homestead District Method- 
ism,” began on May 14 and terminated on May 21. The ceremonies in- 
cluded a centennial pageant depicting scenes in the history of the church 
and historical addresses on “Early Mifflin Township History,” by Mrs. Effie 
Whitaker Teemer, “Early Homestead History,” by Professor James M. 
Norris, “The Romance of Methodism in America,” by Dr. Burr R. Mc- 
Knight, and “Pennsylvania’s Contribution to Religious Liberty,” by Dr. C. 
Hale Sipe. 


An illustrated pamphlet entitled History of the Massacre of Captain Phil- 
lip? Pennsylvania Rangers (Saxton, Pa., 1933. 16 p.) includes a program of 
the memorial and reburial services held for the rangers on May 28 at Fisher’s 
Summit, Bedford County (see amte, 16: 161); a description of the dedication 
of the Fisher Summit monument in 1926; and an address on the massacre, 


which took place in 1780, by Dr. C. Hale Sipe of Butler. 


In commemoration of the eightieth anniversary of the Cambria County 
Medical Society the society has published a Special Edition of the Medical 
Comment, 1852-1932 (Johnstown [1932]. 352 p.), devoted to the history 
of the society and of the medical profession in the county. The history sec- 





tion includes material on “Pioneer Physicians,” “The Medical Profession,” 
and “Hospitals”; “Transactions” of the society from 1854 to 1889 com- 
piled from the files of the Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania; a 
copy of the minutes of society proceedings from May, 1889, to February, 
1920; and copies of the first thirteen issues of the Cambria County Comment, 
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started in March, 1917. A biographical section contains sketches of present 
members of the society and an “Auxiliary Section” presents a history of the 


women’s auxiliary organization with a list of members and officers. 


A motor pilgrimage was made through the western part of Erie County on 
July 8 by the Erie County Historical Society. Stops were made at various 
points of interest, including “Old Manchester,” the site of the first settle- 
ments of the Harrisburg and Presque Isle Land Company; North Springfield, 
where a paper was read on Captain Samuel Holliday, pioneer of Springfield 
Township; “McNair’s Station” or “Lexington,” where in 1797 an agency 


of the Pennsylvania Population Company was located; and the site of Jona- 


than Spaulding’s log-house settlement of 1795 near Keepville. 











